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ENGLISH POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE Indian Government seems still to intend or 
expect an Afghan war; and the balance of public 
opinion in India perhaps inclines to a policy of aggressive 
precaution. If such an enterprise as the occupation of 
Cabul and Herat is undertaken, there is reason to suppose 
that it will be successful. The disaster of forty years ago 
was caused by the incapacity of a general appointed with 
exclusive regard to his family connexion, and by the mis- 
conduct of other military and civil officials. One serious 
danger which then threatened the invading army, though 
it was averted by good fortune, is no longér to be feared. 
When the English army marched on Cabul, Runseer Sinca 
was on its eastern flank with the most formidable force 
that has in modern times been organized by any Indian 
prince. If he had not, about the time when the English 
troops surrendered to AkBAR Kuwax, himself suffered heavy 
losses in a mountain campaign, the fidelity which he 
actually displayed might perhaps have beenshaken. The 
subsequent recapture of Cabul by General Pottocx suffi- 
ciently proved the comparative insignificance of the Afghan 
ili power; and the friendly relations which Dost 
Manomep afterwards maintained with the Indian Govern- 
ment were founded on his knowledge that hostility would 
have been imprudent. English officers understand their 
business better in 1878 than in 1839 ; and modern arms of 
precision are more formidable than the old-fashioned 
eannon and muskets, which had not been improved since 
the days of the great French war. On the other hand, 
the Afghans in case of war would be encouraged and 
backed by a Power which was then separated by several 
hundredg of miles from Cabul, while it now possesses the 
adjoining territories. The last Afghan war was undertaken 
by Lord Patmerston for the purpose of baffling Russian 
intrigues; but during the struggle the enemy received 
no material aid from Russia. The same malignant in- 
fluence again predominates at Cabul; and, in any negotia- 
tion which may be instituted, threats and promises will 
not be spared to urge the ruler of Afghanistan into a 
policy hostile to England. Nevertheless it is scarcely 
bable that in case of war SHerE Atl would be joined 
ae. Russian contingent ; and it is indeed mainly in the 
hope of dealing separately with the Afghans that the 
warlike party urges on the VicEroy vigorous and im- 
mediate action. 


The question to be considered is one rather of expedi- 
ency than of political morality. The two principals in the 
dispute agreed only six or seven years ago that Russian 
interference in Afghanistan would furnish the English 
Government with legitimate ground of complaint. An 
‘incidental controversy as to the extent of 
dominions furnished additional proof that Prince Gortcna- 
korF and Lord Granvit.e gave the same interpretation to 
the ment which was made between them. The 
Russian Government was inclined to regard Badakshan 
as an independent district ; but, in deference to the fuller 
knowledge possessed by the Indian Government, Prince 
Gortcnakorr waived his original contention, and allowed 
Badakshan to be treated as an Afghan province. At the 
present moment Russian journalists scarcely dispute the 
purpose attributed by the English and Indian Govern- 
ments to the Mission which has lately been received at 
Cabul. It is admitted that, like the military movements 


with which it was combined, the embassy was despatched 
in contemplation of war. It seems to follow that, in not 
withdrawing his envoy in deference to the objections of the 
English Government, the Emperor of Russa deliberately 
commits an unfriendly act. It is not proposed to resent the 
sending of the Mission by a declaration of war, but to 
counteract its objects by dealing directly with the Ameer 
of Canut. During the negotiation for the definition of a 
neutral zone Prince Gortcuakorr expressly stipulated that 
the Indian Government should control and direct the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan. No reasonable objection 
can therefore be raised on the part of Russia to measures 
which nevertheless represent suspicion of hostile Russian 
intrigues. As far as the justice of the proposed policy is 
concerned, it only remains to ascertain whether SHERE 
Aul, in receiving the Russian Mission, has furnished 
sufficient ground for menace or for actual war. He has 
hitherto steadily refused to allow the establishment 
of an English Mission at Cabul, and the Indian Go- 
vernment has now resolved to test his adherence 
to the same policy. If Sir is 
admitted to the AmerEr’s Court, it will be difficult not to 
accept the challenge which will have been offered. The 
least that the Sovereign of India can expect from a minor 
neighbouring potentate is the treatment accorded to the 
most favoured nation. By obstinate resistance to reason- 
able demands SHere ALI incurs the risk of being dethroned, 
or of being reduced to the condition of a feudatory, who 
would, like the princes of India, be expressly prohibited 
from maintaining relations with foreign Powers. , 


Whether it will be expedient to prosecute a not un- 
lawful quarrel is a question to be determined on military, 
political, and financial grounds. The strategical issue has 
on many occasions been fully stated ; and civilians must 
depend on professional authority for a solution. The 
military officers who have devoted their attention to 
the means of defending the North-West frontier are 
unable to agree. Some of them urge, with much 
plausibility, that it is most prudent, as it is unquestion- 
ably most economical, to compel an invader to traverse 
the longest possible distance before he encounters the 
defending army. They add that the Russians could only 
reach Peshawur after occupying Afghanistan, with the 
certain result of incurring the animosity of the natives. 
On the other side it is contended that the Russians ought 
not to be allowed to prepare for the invasion of India by 
first converting the neighbouring tribes into dependent 
allies. It is also said, and on this point there seems to be 
no difference of opinion among military men, that the 
further and not the hither end of a mountain pass is the 
true point of defence. The occupier of the pass can choose 
his own time, and, if he has more than one line of advance, 
his own route, for debouching into the plain. Students of 
military history allege that such attempts have rarely been 
defeated ; and many instances of such movements as that 
of Napo.goy over the Simplon will occur to the general 
reader. The establishment of a garrison at Quettah in- 
dicates the leaning of the Indian Government to the 
bolder policy. If the same system were adopted ona 
larger scale by the occupation of Cabul and Herat, the 
English army would hold an indisputably strong position ; 
and Russia would have no ostensible ground of objection, 
though the advance would be in some degree an act of 
defiance. It would not lead to an open rupture, unless 
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Russia was prepared for war in Europe as well as in Asia; 
and national interest, if not popular feeling, recommends 
peace for the present. 

The main objection to the policy which apparently 
finds favour at Simla is that it would involve an increase 
of the army, and a heavy additional charge on the Budget. 
Afghanistan would not be a remunerative conquest; and 
its warlike population could be held in check only by 
irresistible force. The wild tribes, which have never sub- 
mitted either to the Indian Government or the AMEER, 
would more than ever need vigilant repression when their 
chiefs would probably be in the pay of Russia. If indeed 
there were no danger except on the frontier, the army 
would not necessarily require an increase of numbers 
because it held a more advanced position; but it is neces- 
sary both to maintain the obedience of English subjects 
and to watch the large armies which are maintained in a 
high state of discipline at Gwalior, at Hyderabad, and in 
other native States. There can be no doubt that Russian 
agents will be, and probably are already, employed at 
several of the native Courts. The present garrison of 
India cannot safely be reduced, nor can the proportion 
between native and English troops be prudently altered. 
Additional territory will therefore involve the increase of 
the army. The recruiting ground is inexhaustible; 
and the prospect of active service would excite the 
martial spirit of that part of the population of 
which the army is composed; but an increase in 
numbers would be expensive, and it is in the highest 
degree inexpedient to resort to fresh taxation. The 
question is therefore not whether the North-Western 
border of Afghanistan is more defensible than the present 
frontier, but whether the benefit to be derived from a 
movement in advance would be worth its cost. It is only 
in deference to Indian judgment that English opinion will 
at any time approve of armed interference in Afghanistan. 
By far the best solution of existing difficulties would be a 
friendly understanding with Russia, if only it were pos- 
sible to effect such an object. It is neither courteous nor 
= to impute perfidy to a neighbour or a rival, and 

mssian statesmen would both form and keep engage- 
ments if they could be persuaded that it was for their 
interest to avoid conflicts with England. The preliminary 
difficulty of negotiation is that one party has the means of 
annoyance at its disposal, and that on the other side there is 
no purpose or opportunity of offensive action to surrender. 
Russia well knows that the English Government will not 
foster insurrections in Turkestan, while there is no cor- 
responding security for India. A Russian Envoy at Cabul 
has nothing to do but to intrigue against the Indian 
Government. An English officer in the same post would 
use all his exertions for the maintenance of peace. It is 
not pleasant to await impending aggression without efforts 
to avert the danger, and yet it is not impossible that the 
easiest and cheapest course may also be the safest. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, 


M®* GLADSTONE has published in the current 
number of the North American Review an essay with 
the fanciful and ambiguous title of “Kin beyond Sea.” 
As in the parallel case of the word “ Ultramontane,” which 
has reversed its meaning’in crossing the Alps, Kin beyond 
Sea may be interpreted with reference either to the writer 
or to the North American Review and its readers. The kin 
in question are probably the English, for Mr. Guapstone’s 
object has been to make the English Constitution more in- 
telligible to Americans. Of the Constitution of the United 
States he speaks in terms of elaborate eulogy; but he 
professes no special knowledge of its operation. In the 
introductory part of the essay he is characteristically liberal 
at the expense of his own country; but nevertheless sensi- 
tive Republicans may perhaps complain that he is too 
much prejudiced in favour of the historical and complex 
institutions which he has long helped to administer. In 
some passages he succumbs to the temptation of writing, not 
&f, nor for, nor against, but at English policy. Even when he 
says that he has “carefully avoided all reference to the 
“polities of the day, and to particular topics recently 
“ opened which may have undergone a great development 
“ before these lines appear in print on the other side of 
“the Atlantic,” he adds that “such reference would have 
“complicated with painful considerations a statement 


“essentially impartial and general in its scope.” The 
word “ painful” assumes that Mr. GLapsrone’s political 
opponents are in the wrong, and therefore the reference 
to non-reference is itself “complicated with painful con- 
“ siderations.” He had before not been able to restrain 
himself from a sneer at “the silly transaction known as 
“ the purchase of shares in the Suez Canal.” If a poli- 
tician has occasion to find fault with the policy of his own 
country, he ought never, — incidentally, to take 
foreigners into his confidence. Mr. THackeray, though he 
held no public position, and though he was wholly igno- 
rant of the principles and practice of politics, gravely 
compromised his character when he invited the people of 
the United States to laugh at his caricatures of the 
Hanoverian Kings of England. Most men reserve to 
themselves the right of criticizing the foibles of their near 
relations ; but they are careful not to confide to strangers 
the results of their own closer observation. Readers of 
the North American Review may take it for granted that 
there are two sides to the question of the Suez 
purchase. 

Some of Mr. Giapstoye’s compliments to the community 
which he is for the moment addressing are even more 
irritating than his occasional censures of the mistakes of 
the existing English Government. Itis quite unnecessary 
to announce that the United States can, and probably will, 
wrest from England the “commercial primacy” of the 
world. Mr. Grapstoye adds that he has no inclination to 
murmur at the prospect. “If she (America) acquires it, 
“she will make the acquisition by the right of the 
“ strongest ; but in this instance the strongest means the 
“best.” He accordingly passes by this and other subjects 
“with their varied attractions.” It is not im- 
probable that, with unlimited supplies of land, of coal, 
and of cotton, America may compete successfully with 
England; but it is difficult to understand why the 
prospect of such a contingency should be attractive to an 
English statesman. Mr. Guapstone’s effusive language 
may be attributed partly to an excessive desire to be con- 
ciliatory, and more directly to his wish to urge economy 
upon the English Government, or rather to reproach it 
with extravagance. In the same spirit, and again with 
questionable taste and judgment, he compares the rapid 
payment of a part of the American Debt with the slow 
progress of England. The people of the United States are 
the best judges of their own financial interests. In Eng- 
land the Debt has been, by small instalments, reduced by 
100,000,000l. in sixty years. The best financiers, including 
Sir Rosert Peet and Mr. Giapstone himself, have during 
the interval judged that the reduction of taxes was a more 
useful operation than the discharge of debt. The taxes 
which have been removed by Mr. Gtapsronz himself 
would, if they had been retained, have enabled England to 
contend not unsuccessfully with the United States in 
rapidity of reduction. It was not until his own adminis- 
trative career had approached its close that Mr. GiapsTong 


| began to attach extraordinary importance to the discharge 


of the Debt; and Sir Srarrorp Norrucorr, when for the 
first time he established a system of regular and pro- 
gressive reduction, found himself opposed by Mr. Gtap- 
stone. As long as the national credit maintains its 
present level, the reduction of the Debt will be rather 
convenient and pleasant to the imagination than directl 

profitable. The anticipation of future poverty, with 

its manifold attractions, furnishes no reason for making 
bad investments. 

Intelligent Americans who may not have made a —— 
study of the English Constitution may derive much in- 
struction from Mr. Giapstonr’s exposition, which is not 
unlike that of Mr. Bacrnor. They will already have been 
aware that supreme power in England belongs to the 
House of Commons, and that the reigning sovereign is 
both protected and restrained by the responsibility of the 
Ministers. Perhaps the most valuable -part of Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S exposition consists in his description of the peculiar 
functions of the Cabinet. The institution, though it has 
in modern times been imitated by almost every State of 
Europe, is in itself original, peculiar, and superficially 
anomalous. No such body as the Cabinet is known to the 
law, nor have its members, except as the heads of depart- 
ments, any nominal power or social precedence. The re- 
lations of the Prime Minister to his colleagues are not less 
vague in theory, and they are as fully established in 
practice. Americans, like European foreigners, are, from 
the experience of their own written Constitution, too 
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much inclined to underrate the importance of casual 
or natural growths and of the fictions in which 
they are necessarily embodied. There is a strong 
presumption that any existing institution which has 
not been deliberately invented has been created and has 
survived in virtue of natural fitness. Cabinets have to 
their surprise found themselves organs both of the Crown 
and of Parliament, with larger powers in ordinary cir- 
cumstances than either or both of their constituents. 
Nothing is more legal or more unconstitutional than the 
appointment of Ministers who have no seats in either 

ouse of Parliament. By an odd accident Mr. 
whose fate it has been to strain the Constitution in various 
directions, is, as he truly says, the only Minister who 
during fifty years has held Cabinet office for six months 
without a seat in Parliament. The anomaly, which arose 
from his expulsion by the then Duke of Newcastle 
from his seat for Newark, was explained by the pro- 
visional character of Sir Roperr Pret’s Cabinet be- 
tween his resumption of office in the winter of 1845 
and his final defeat by the scandalous coalition of 
Lord Jonny Russert with Lord Grorer Bentinck 
in the summer of 1846. Mr. Giavsrone declares, with 
literal truth and with insinuated injustice, that even the 
Tories would oppose any change by which the Cabinet 
should cease to be a Parliamentary Committee consisting of 
the leaders of the majority. The Tories are much more 
likely to be the champions of Parliamentary supremac 
than a politician who delights to appeal to the multitude 
against the House fof Commons. ‘The truth is that 
the Radicals are the only party in England which is 
not satisfied with the present Constitution. Writers who, 
like Mr. Giapsronr, show that it is wholly experimental, 
and that it is subject to incessant and unconscious change, 
add to the stock of political knowledge. 

It would have been both useless and indelicate to 
recommend the English Constitution for imitation to the 
people of the United States. In Europe the habit of copying 
English models has notabated. Belgium, Italy, and Spain 
itself are constitutional monarchies with Upper and Lower 
Houses, and with Cabinets appointed nominally by the 
Crown and practically by the representative Assembly. 
The closest of all imitations is perhaps the actual French 
Republic. The main difference is the substitution of a 
President for a King, with great probability of inconveni- 
ent results. A President who, as in the United States, 
is the real or conventional head of a party, resembles in 
that respect an English Prime Minister rather than the 
incumbent of the high office which is held by 
Marshal MacManox. Only a few yearsago M. Turrs, 
as President, performed all the functions of a Prime 
Minister. When a change occurs, it will be diffi- 
eult to determine whether the MarsHat’s successor 
shall be an ornamental head of the State or an active 
political leader. If the President is to hold the place of 
a constitutional King, he will be hampered by the want of 


that habitual deference which is more naturally paid to- 


hereditary rank than to virtue or eminence in default of 
power. On the whole, it is satisfactory to find that, not- 
withstanding some fulsome phrases, Mr. Giapstons still 
thinks a Monarchy in many respects better than a Re- 
publie. 


= 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST BILL. 


ARGE measures, like great events, often spring from 
trifling causes ; and it may perhaps be found, when 
Prince Bismarcx’s private papers come to be published, that 
this holds good of the German Socialist Bill. The Cuancet- 
LoR’s speech on Tuesday gave no information as to the reasons 
which have moved him to resort to so doubtful a policy, 
It is true he had not intended to take part in the debate 
on the first reading, and his speech was mainly devoted to 
an explanation of the circumstances in which he had held 
communication with Lassatte. We do not expect, how- 
ever, that Prince Bismarck will be much more communi- 
cative at whatever stage of the Bill he may choose to state 
his views about it. The puzzle is that a statesman of Prince 
Bismarck’s mark can believe that Socialist conspiracies can 
be put down by a crusade against Socialist ideas. Such a 
policy may be expected to haye quite an opposite effect. 
An atmosphere of ideas is precisely the atmosphere in 
which conspiracies most flourish, Enthusiasts are always 
to be found to whom expression of some kind is an imperar 
tive necessity. They muse till the fire kindles; and if at 


last they cannot speak with their tongues, they ane all the 
more likely to speak with their hands. If Socialism were 
wholly an importation from abroad, there might be more 
reason in purely repressive measures. But a cordon of 
the most effectual kind might be drawn round the Empire 
and no diminution in the disease follow. Sacialism 
in Germany is of home growth; and so long as the 
causes which generate Socialist ideas continue to exist, 
the ideas which these causes generate will continue 
to exist. All that a measure of the kind which the German 
Government are trying to carry can possibly effeet is te 
obscure the dividing line between Socialists and non- 
Socialists. There are a good many opinions put out by 
_ingenious political philosophers which have this in common 
| with Socialism, that they contemplate with, to say the least, 
no displeasure, very considerable changes in the existing 
order of things. How are the police to distinguish 
between these intellectual exercises and the publications of 
the Socialist propaganda? The authors of the latter will 
take good care to keep the difference between the two as 
much in the background as is consistent with their making 
their meaning clear to those who are disposed to understand 
them; and, unless the police censorship is exercised with 
greater wisdom than ordinarily belongs to censorships of 
the press, it is as likely as not that the harmless specula, 
tions will be seized and the mischievous speculations escape 
notice, The effect of this will be doubly injurious to the 
success of the new policy. It will fail in suppressing what 
it means to suppress ; it will become unpopular by suppress- 
ing what it does not mean to suppress. It may be less 
dangerous in Germany than it is im France for a Govern- 
ment to make itself ridienlous, but it is more dangerous 
probably for a Government to set itself to oppose the 
diffusion of novel opinions, 


Prince Bismarck says truly enongh that, if the Em. 
PEROR and the Ministers are to live under the tyranny 
of a company of bandits, life will be unendureble. 
But the means he proposes to take are not caleulated 
to lessen this tyranny. The dissemination of Socialist 
opinions in Germany may be absolutely checked, and 
yet the existing supply of assassins may be quite ade- 
quate to all the present needs of the movement, The 
prevention of assassination, viewed in that restricted 
aspect in which alone Prince Bismarck seems disposed to 
regard it, is a question of police. There are alwaysa certain. 
number of criminals ready to commit murder, provided 
that they can do so with a fair certainty of killing their 
victim and of making their escape afterwards. The reason 
why the victims are not more numerous is that, upon one 
or other of these points, the requisite degree of certainty 
is not attainable. Where political assassination is concerned, 
the criminal may not, and probably does not, care much about 
his own escape. He is a fanatic, and he has the disregard 
of consequences which a fanatic ordinarily possesses. Bat 
he will still care about his victim’s escape. No man likes 
to throw away his life, to fire at another man and miss him, 
and then be beheaded for the unsuccessful attempt. Now, as 
far as defensive precautions are concerned, Government 
stands in a better position than an assailed individual. A 
King or a Minister can make it very difficult foran assassin to 
come near enough to him to have much chance of reaching 
him. When once a serious attempt at murder has been 
made, the King or the Minister does not lose in public esti- 
mation by making it still more difficult for an assassin to 
get near him. It is expected of him that he should take 
all reasonable measures to guard his life, and he can com, 
mand the whole strength and intelligence of the police to 
make those measures adequate and appropriate. The real 
security of the threatened lives will be in exact proportion 
to the diligence shown in taking these measures, and this 
diligence will be wholly unaffected by the kind of legisla- 
tion which Prince Bismarck is trying to force upon the 
German Parliament. Prince Bismarck doubtless knows all 
this quite well, He is not at all the kind of man who 
cannot distinguish between opinions and acts, or who is 
likely to rush blindly into suppressing the one as a means 
of suppressing the other. It would have been far more in 
accordance with all that is known of his character if he had 
dealt with Socialist doctrines in a few contemptuous sen- 
tences, and dared the assassins to do their worst. It 
is possible, of course, that the Court party thought that the 
dignity of the Emperor required the adoption of exceptional 
measures of legislation as well as of precaution, or that in 
their nervous desire to see a policy of repression carried 
out they forgot to inquire whether the form which they 
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posed to give to that policy was calculated to answer 
fhe p . In that case it may have been difficult for 
Prince Bismarck to oppose measures which were probably 
represented to the Emperor as essential to his personal 


ety. 

of the two other methods in which it has been proposed 
that Socialism should be dealt with, one would be useless 
and the other is at present impracticable. The Ultramon- 
tanes say in effect that, if there were more religion in Ger- 
many, there would be less Socialism, and that the true cure 
to apply is the rehabilitation of the power of the Church. 
That good Christians are not likely to commit murder may 
be admitted, and whatever other inconveniences Prince 
Bismarck might encounter, if Ultramontanism became pre- 
dominant in Germany, he would not be under the same 
need as now of keeping a constant watch upon possible 
assassins. But asthe German people is at present con- 
stituted, there would be no more likely way of increasing 
the power of the Socialists in the country than to attempt 
to make Ultramontanism predominant by law. The oppo- 
sition which would at once grow up against such a scheme 
would more than anything else throw Socialists and 
Liberals into the same camp. The kind of reformation 
which the Centre calls for is a reformation which, if it is 
to be of any avail in checking the progress of Socialist 
ideas, must be a spontaneous growth; and at present 
Germany seems to supply few or none of the conditions 
under which alone such a spontaneous growth can be 
looked for. The other expedient is to remove the material 
causes of Socialism by removing the poverty which disposes 
so many Germans to be discontented with the existing order 
of things, and for that reason disposed to examine with 
curiosity, if with no warmer feelmg, every proposal, however 
wild, which aims at making things better. Here, however, 
the policy of material improvement comes into direct con- 
flict with Prince Bismarcx’s whole management of foreign 
affairs. An Empire which has been founded as the German 
Empire has been founded cannot set an example of military 
economy. It has made too many enemies to be able to keep 
its goods in peace in any character except that of the strong 
man armed. Even Prince Bismarck cannot hope to unite 
contradictory advantages, to combine the cheap delights 
of a nation without ambition with the pride of a nation 
which has made itself and intends to remain the first 
military Power in Europe. So long as the tax of personal 
service has to be paid by the working classes of Germany, 

verty and, consequently, Socialism will continue to defy 
Tegisl ation. 


AN APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


M* years ago GARIBALDI performed services to his 
country so great that he was entitled to name his 
own reward. He might have been a Duke and a Field 
Marshal; and he has more than once refused an ample 
pension offered by the Italian Parliament. When Socrates 
was asked by his judges to assess the reward or penalty of 
his acts, he thought that he might claim entertainment for 
life at the table where the members of the Government 
daily dined at the public expense during their short 
term of office. If there had been a similar institution at 
Rome, GaRiBALpI would have declined even the smallest 
material benefit. He has preferred an unlimited right of 
talking nonsense, and it would be churlish to grudge the 
old hero his favourite amusement. Like other patriots of 
the so-called Latin race, he greatly admires the epigram- 
matic sentences into which Victor Hvco is wont to con- 
dense his maxims and his paradoxes. An imitator can, if he 
pleases, be equally short and spasmodic; but it is not so 
easy to make every little phrase into an antithesis. Nature 
intended Garipatp! for a soldier, and not for a rhetorician; 
but he is not the first eminent person who has attributed 
to himself universal genius. One of his fancies is that he 
is enthusiastically devoted to-peace; but only on condition 
that he has his own way, which generally implies a pre- 
liminary war. Some years ago he prreney Pass on- 
gress in Switzerland for the sole purpose of proclaiming 
immediate and universal war. In a letter addressed “ To 
“ the citizens of The Superb ”—which means Genoa, as one 
of Dickens’s characters called wine “The Rosy,” theveteran 
of Caprera repeats his former counsels :—“ Apostle of 
“ peace, I am obliged to say, with Lovis Branc, that it 
“ will be only possible when the peoples have no master. 
“War, therefore.” ALEXANDER THE Great, and 


Napo.eon were in the same sense apostles of peace, which 
only seemed to them possible when the peoples had them- 
selves for masters. Some English workmen who lately 
attended the Peace Congress at Paris were surprised to 
hear from M. Louis Bianc and other philanthropists that 
war might perhaps be a condition of peace. GARIBALDI now 
enunciates the same proposition in still more unqualified 
terms. His immediate object is an unprovoked attack on 
Austria; but, if Vienna as well as Trieste were declared 
to be an Italian city, there would still be ground for inter- 
minable wars, as long as there are Emperors, Kings, and 
Presidents who may be denounced as masters of their 
respective nations. 

The translator has perhaps increased the confusion of 
GaRIBALDI’s peculiar style :—‘“ I would that every Italian 
“‘ should look upon it as a piece of good fortune against 
“ Austria which treats of washing out fifteen centuries of 
“ outrages and assassinations.” The dynasty of HapsBure 
boasts of a respectable antiquity, but fifteen centuries ago, 
in the year 378, the Archdukes of Austria had not begun 
the outrages and assassinations which seem now to be 
their ordinary occupation. The war which is to wash out 
fifteen hundred years of crime not recorded in history 
threatens to be long. The latest outrage and assassination 
which can by its bitterest enemy be attributed to the Aus- 
trian dynasty is the invasion of Bosnia; and GARIBALDI 
has on every opportunity preached a crusade against the 
Mahometans. It is indeed an odd and instructive circum- 
stance that, while he is never tired of professing his con- 
tempt for the creed of his own country, GARIBALDI retains 
the traditional religious antipathies of the Italian peasant. 
He once assured his countrymen that Sr. Perer had never 
existed ; but he has all the hatred of a mediwval Catholic 
for Manomet. In the midst of his declamation it seems to 
have occurred to the writer that his audience, within and 
without the limits of “ The Superb,” might perhaps think 
his address somewhat bombastic. He proceeds, therefore : 
—“‘No swaggering, however, but deeds such as we have 
“ already performed together.” It is a pity that the trans- 
lator has not retained the original word, perhaps vantarst 
or vanagloriarst, which corresponds in the Italian to 
“ swaggering.” If rodomontade of this kind is not swag- 
gering, the form of vulgarity which is indicated by a 
vulgar phrase can scarcely exist. The deeds performed by 
GaRIBALDI are not inconsiderable; but in two wars he and 
his irregular bands failed to make any impression on the 
armies of Austria. “To-day it is necessary to convince the 
“ Government and the nation that, if France has 3,200,000 
“ soldiers, Italy may at least have 2,000,000. No more 
“ volunteers, but they must serve their country who will 
“and who will not.” Compulsory service of the whole 
able-bodied population is the first step to the restoration 
of the golden age. It might have occurred to any other 
reasoner that, as the Austrian population is larger than the 
Italian, even the 2,000,000 victims of conscription would 
find themselves outnumbered. 

It seems that former wars have not been bloody enough 
to satisfy the apostle of peace. “Our war must not be 
“ made, as in the past, with white gloves, but with the 
“knife; and not long ago we had the example of the 
“ Montenegrins, who destroyed the armies of one of the 
“ greatest Empires in the world.”” Whether or not Turkey 
is or was one of the greatest Empires in the world, it might 
perhaps have encountered Montenegro with better fortune 
if the Russian armies, which GaArIBALDI conveniently for- 
gets, had not effected a diversion. At this point even the 
assassinations and outrages of Austria pass for the time 
out of sight to make room for a wholly irrelevant denun- 
ciation of a still more bitterly hated enemy. “I have 
“ already experienced the detestable existence of the priest 
“in Italy—corrupter of our youth, particularly in the 
“country districts, spy and partisan of our enemies, and 
“ ever ready to betray us.” The incoherent fury of the 
apostle of peace leaves some doubt as to his immediate 
object. Perhaps when the 2,000,000 soldiers are enrolled, 
they are to begin their glorious exploits by murder- 
ing the priests, “ especially in the country districts.” It 
seems that less crazy journals, while they publish Gari- 
BALDI’s extravagant balderdash, express much surprise at 
the suspicion entertained in Austria of hostile feelings or 
designs on the part of Italy. It is true that Garratpi 
represents only the most violent and most ignorant rabble; 
but it is not surprising that the bluster of demagogues 
should cause uneasy feelings abroad. The Italian Govern- 
ment and Parliament have no intention of quarrelling 
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with Austria; but an extension of the suffrage, which has 
often been threatened by the Ministerial party, might 
transfer the control of the national policy to bloodthirsty 
demagogues. The lust of conquest survives only among 
anarchical agitators or their dupes and military despots. 
The clamour for the acquisition of “ Unredeemed Italy ” 
is nearly akin to the cupidity which prompted the late 
war, and which now threatens India. It is a curious 
coincidence that the Panslavonic projectors, like Gart- 
BALDI, select Austria as the object of chronic animosity. 
General Fapaterr, who is now in or near Servia, sahil 
on a secret mission, has contended as resolutely as GarI- 
BALDI, and much more plausibly, that the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy ought to be destroyed. An invasion of 
the Eastern coast of the Adriatic, if only it had some 
reasonable chance of success, would be regarded with com- 
placency by Russia. 
Thirty years ago, when ethnological speculations became 
a literary fashion, the most zealous promoters of the new 
study can scarcely have hoped to exercise an apparent 
influence on the general policy of Europe. As late as 1853 
the Russians had not learnt that their relation to the 
Bulgarians or Bohemians could serve as an excuse for 
predatory wars on Turkey, or for revolutionary intrigues 
inst Austria. The disinterested sympathy of the 
NicHotas was exclusively confined to his co- 
religionists, while it was the destiny of his son to emanci- 
pate the same population as being his kindred. The unex- 
pected establishment of Italian and German unity furnished 
ambition with new excuses. For the first time greedy 
tentates proclaimed their right to annex all territories 
in which the lan e resembled that of their natural 
subjects. Even where there was no ethnological or philo- 
logical connexion, it was easily invented. Naporeon III. 
boldly claimed the Indians of Mexico as a portion of the 
Latin race because some of them had learned to 
talk Spanish. About the same time the Czechs 
of Bohemia, though they could not understand a word 
of Russian, were invited to transfer their allegiance 
to the great ruler of the Slavonic race. The national 
existence which was revived in Italy had always since the 
days of the Roman Empire been kept alive by a common 
literature, and, even in the midst of division, by a recog- 
nized feeling of unity; yet the change would perhaps 
never have been effected but for the degrading tyranny of 
the Neapolitan Boursons, and the dislike which was felt 
for the alien rulers of Lombardy and Venetia. The 
Federation and the later Empire in Germany were a deli- 
berate restoration of the ancient kingdom. A hundred 
years ago all Germans were nominally fellow-subjects; and 
at all times they possessed civic rights in any German 
State where they might settle. A Holsteiner or a Hano- 
verian required no process of naturalization to enable him 
to enter the Austrian or Prussian service. Of “ Unredeemed 
“ Italy,” a part was a foreign possession of Venice, and 
another part was included both in the Austrian dominions 
and in the Holy Roman Empire. There is no reason to 
believe that the inhabitants of Trent or Trieste wish to 
transfer their allegiance to Italy at the cost of separation 
from the Austrian monarchy, and if might is held to con- 
stitute right, Austria is well able to defend her territory 
against an Italian invasion. GaRIBALDI’s big words may 
cause irritation, but certainly not alarm. It is only in the 
contingency of war between Austria and either Germany 
or Russia that an attack on the part of Italy would be 
formidable. The histrionic bluster of Garipaxpr will 
perhaps serve as a warning to sober Italians against claims 
which expose their country to ridicule. . V4 


‘ 


M. GAMBETTA AT ROMANS, 


ope importance of M. Gamserrta’s speech at Romans 
cannot be accurately measured until we are in pos- 
session of the full text. If M. Gamperta sometimes seems 
to be carried away by a species of oratorical madness, it is 
always madness with a method. There is a peculiar at- 
traction about speeches which apparently mean more than 
the speaker meant to be revealed. The audience at the 
time, and that larger company which reads the speech 
afterwards, are more concerned with the indications which 
are supposed to be given unintentionally than with those 
which they imagine to have been designedly conveyed to 
them. M. Gamserra is a politician by whom this ten- 
dency on the part of those who listen to him is likely to 


be kept constantly in mind. To a very remarkable degree 
his speeches have been the chief instrument to which the 
Republican party owes whatever political education it 
has. But for  Gamserra it would have been an army 
of officers without soldiers, and of officers not particularly 
well agreed among themselves. M. Gampetta has given 
it a rank and file, and has infused into that rank and file 
a wonderful amount of patience and forbearance. He has 
achieved this in a great measure by such speeches as that 
which he made at Romans on Wednesday. They arespeeches 
in which the future is considered as well as the present; 
speeches in which the curtain is constantly being lifted, 
anda gleam of the splendours behind allowed to come 
through. Besides the cool good sense which usually 
characterizes M. Gampetra’s counsels where immediate 
action is concerned, there is the ardent enthusiasm which 
excites the hopes of many to whom cool good sense is not 
an attractive quality. The proportion in which the two 
elements are combined has itself to be considered in 
estimating the speech. M. Gamperta is not given to 
concealing dangers or to underrating difficulties. He 
has the higher art of animating his troops by showing 
them plainly what ‘t is that they have to do. 


From the summary which is all that is yet attainable— 
even M. Gamperra’s own organ only promising to give the- 
text of his speech to-day—one important fact at least may 
be gathered. The rivalry between Republican leaders for: 
the Presidentship, on which so many reactionary hopes: 
have been built, has either never existed or has been com- 
pletely composed. Rumours, M. Gamperra says, have been: 
going about that the highest officer of the Republic means 
to resign if the Senatorial elections go in favour of the- 
Republican candidates. If such a thing should happen, . 
there is nothing to fear. There would be no confusion 
during the vacancy, and no difficulty as to the transmis- 


sion of the office. Not a day would elapse between the- 


resignation and the succession, and no personal competition 


would arise. For the reason just given, we believe that. 


this statement expresses M. GamBetra’s realconviction. If he 
thought that the resignation of Marshal MacManon was an. 
event full of danger for the Republic, he would not have. 
spoken of it in this easy and passing fashion. There might 
have been equal confidence displayed as to the ultimate: 
event ; but time and labour would have been devoted to in- 
culcating upon the Republican party that itrested with them 
to determine by their prudence and union what that event. 
should be. If M. Gampetra had any fear of what would 
follow on the MarsHat’s resignation, he would have been 
at more pains to show that there could be no cause for alarm: 
so long as the Republican party did not lose their heads. 
It may be inferred, therefore, from this passage in M. Gam-. 
BETTA’S speech that the MarsHat’s resignation has been pro-- 
vided for. All the arrangements which it would necessitate: 
have been made beforehand. The Republican candidate has. 
been chosen, and he will be the candidate of the united 
party. But there is something more, we fancy, than this 
to be learnt. No personal competition would arise, says: 
M. Gamera, and he says it with the assurance of know- 
ledge. This is not the language of a man who knows that 
he himself is the candidate fixed upon. If M. Gamperra 
had meant to recommend his own claims to the country, 
he would have made it appear that the choice of the Re- 
publican candidate was still absolutely uncertain, and that, 
until public opinion had pointed out the man whom it 
designed for the office, no definitive selection could be 
made. He would have left it to his hearers to draw the 
inference that public opinion could point but to one man, 
and that the man who was so patriotically content to serve 
as a simple soldier in the army of the Republic. In no 
community, least of all in a democratic community, would 
it be prudent oreven safe for acandidatechosen in the dark to 
express himself in this assured strain of his own prospects ; 
it would be the most likely means of raising up discontent 
and suspicion in advance. More than this; the fact that 
M. Gameertra himself is not the Republican candidate gives 
some indication as to the constitutional future of France. 
Whatever be the place which M. Gamserta holds, it will 
be the place which gives most real power. If he is Presi- 
dent, the President will not be the mere ornamental 
functionary which Frenchmen who copy the form rather 
than the spirit of the English constitution are anxious to 
make him, and have in a great measure succeeded in 
making Marshal MacManoy. If M. Gamperra prefers to 
be Minister, it will be because the Republican party have 
finally decided that this shall be the Gemniter assigned to 
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the Chief of the State. At some future revision of the | had proposed to the labourers totakea share in the profits of 
Constitution the relative importance of the President the farm. There was5 percent.made every year, and, if the 
and his First Minister may be reversed; but we may | labourers were willing to take a share in this profit in part 
gather from M. Gamperta’s reference to the choice of | payment of their labour, they would gain in the interest 
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a candidate that Marshal MacManon’s successor, at all 
events his ad interim successor, will have no more power 
in the State than the Marsuat himself has. 

. The source of M. Gamperra’s confidence that nothing 
that the reactionary parties can persuade the MarsHat to 
do will make any difference to the fortunes of the Republic 
is his conviction that the army is no longer to be distrusted. 
M. Gamezrta speaks of the soldiery not in the tone in 
which Republican orators used to speak of them, but as one 
who sees in them the best security for the maintenance of 
the Republic. The army, he says, is no longer in danger 
of becoming, what it was in criminal hands, an instrument 
of oppression. It will henceforth serve only to maintain 
the honour and independence of France. The truth is 
that the change in the composition of the army was 
all along overlooked by Marshal MacManon’s reaction- 
ary advisers. The Marsnat himself saw it faintly 
when he said that, if the Tricolour were discarded, the 
chassepots would go off of themselves; but those who pro- 
fessed to counsel him have never properly taken it in. 
Or rather, perbaps, they did not take it in until it was too 
late to refrain from making reactionary attempts. The 

may have understood that the army could not be trusted to 
co-operate in a coup d'état when they had pushed the | 
Marsuat so far along the road to one that only the final | 


attaching to the work as well as in the proceeds derived 
from it, while their employer would gain in the greater 
energy with which they would labour. Possibly visions 
of 6 or 7 per cent. floated before Mr. Branp’s mind, the 
' additional profit to be made up by the improved quality of 
the labour bestowed upon the soil. 

As all the world knows, the labourers declined the offer. 
| They suspected perhaps that Mr. Branp’s estimate of his 
profits was too sanguine, or they disliked the notion of an 
| mcome depending not on the market value of agricultural 
labour in the district, but on the possible good results 
obtained on a single farm. Anyhow they refused, and 
Mr. Branp is compelled to admit that there was more 
reason for their refusal than he was disposed to think 
at the time. It now occurs to him that the shrewder 
heads among them may have suspected all along that 
he was not making sufficient allowance for difference 
of seasons, and that the accidental succession of fat 
kine had blinded him to the fact that the lean kine 
were sure to present themselves in due order. He 
meant them to join an undertaking which could show 
a good balance-sheet; and now that the balance-sheet 
is not what he expected, he begins to ask himself 
whether he had any right to have these expectations, 
and whether his labourers may not have known from 


step was left for him to take; but they did not understand | the first that he was counting his chickens too early. 
it when first they marked out the road for him and|It seems plain from the Speaker's own account of 
described the facilities which it offered for the journey. | the matter that he was over-sanguine in 1873. He has 


When M. Gamperra speaks of the national feeling which 
animates the Reservists he puts his finger on the secret of 
the change. Amidst all the disadvantages of that gigantic 
military system which now dominates the Continent, there 
is one undoubted gain, and that a gain from which France 
reaps more benefit than any other country. An army con- 
stituted on the principle of universal service must always be 
@populararmy. All sections of the nation are represented 
in it, and the soldiers do not remain long enough with the 
colours to constitute them aseparate class. The feelings which 
they bring into the barracks they take out with them. If 
the reactionary party had desired to make a gulf between 
themselves and this new force, they could not have played 
their cards better. The army of to-day regards M. 
Gambetta as in a great degree its author. The troops who 
have been enrolled on a system of universal short service 
have nothing in common with the professional army of the 
Empire. They date their origin from that desperate 
campaign which M. Gamserta organized on the Loire and 
in the North, a campaign which proved to herself and to 
Europe that in losing Taos France had not lost courage. 
Upon that campaign, and upon the raw levies which bore 
the brunt of it, the French Conservatives have never ceased 
to heap ridicule. They forgot that the men at whom they 
sneered were the men, or the comrades of the men, who 
now form the French army ; and that in making that army 
their enemy, they threw away whatever advantage they had 
a to derive from having a Marshal of France as their 
er. 


THE SPEAKER AT HOME. 


T is not often that a harvest-home dinner is as inter- 
esting as that given by the SrpaKer last Saturday. 
Mr. Branp took his labourers fairly into his confidence, 
and told them how his farming had prospered. Five years 
ago he did the same thing; but the story he has had to 
tell on the two occasions is very different. In 1873 he 
could look back upon a series of prosperous seasons. One 
ear after another he had reckoned up his gains, and 
‘ound that they amounted to something like 5 per cent. 
on the capital invested. Since then fortune has been less 
kind to him. He is the owner—the y owner as he once 
thought—of sixty acres of heavy land, which have been 
under tillage for the last twenty or thirty years. During 
the past five years there has been a succession of wet 
seasons; last year, in particular, there was a great deal of 
rain in the winter, and then a great deal more in the 
spring. In dry seasons the produce of these sixty acres 
of heavy land is very large, but in wet seasons it is pro- 
rtionately small. Consequently the heavy land has of 
years brought in loss instead of gain. At the time 


when he could look back upon a series of good years, he | 


sixty acres yielding very large crops in dry seasons, and 
after a succession of dry seasons he finds that he has 
'made 5 per cent. on his capital. But a succession 
|of wet seasons is quite as common as a succession 
of dry ones, and it might have occurred to the SPeakeR 
‘that he should either allow for the difference between 
a light crop and a heavy crop on these sixty acres, or 
else wait till he could count in wet seasons as well as 
dry ones, before striking the balance of profit and loss. 
Mr. Braxp has now made up his mind to have done 
with heavy land altogether. The sixty acres are all to be 
laid down in pasture. They were broken up from grass 
at a time when the price of wheat was much higher than 
it is now, and the price of meat much lower; and now 
that the values of the two articles have been reversed, they 
are to be turned into grass again. Apparently, however, Mr. 
Branp has not given up all hopes of taking his labourers into 
partnership. He looks forward to raising more meat and 
less corn, and in the present condition of the two markets 
he thinks that the change must be profitable. If it is pro- 
fitable, it must be profitable for labourers as well as for 
landlord. The wages of the one come from the profits 
of the other, and if profits are small, wages must be small. 


The question raised by the SPraKer’s experience is one 
of very great interest. Is agriculture a form of industry 
which lends itself to co-operation between the capitalist 
and the workman? In theory, of course every form of labour 
admits of this co-operation. The capitalist finds the 
money out of which wages are paid, and if he and the 
labourers agree that a part of the wages shall be put aside 
as a reserve against contingencies, there is no difficulty in 
dividing the profits among all employed at the end of the 
year. But, in order to make this proposal agreeable to the 
labourers, it seems necessary that the profits should be large 
enough to allow of wages not much lower than the averago 
wages of thedistrict being paid in the interim. If Mr. 
Braxp had been able to offer his men the same wages as 
before, and to throw in a share of the profits by way 
of bonus, his labourers would no doubt have accepted the 
offer gladly enough. But it is impossible to go in for 
sharing profits without, to some extent, sharing losses ; 
and the only way in which the labourer can be made to 
share in a loss is by making him forego a portion of his 
wages until such time as it has been ascertained whether 
the profits of the year have been large enough to provide 
the bonus which shall bring his earnings up to the accus- 
tomed level, if not raise them above that level. In Mr. 
Branp’s case the labourers received during the five good 
years ending in 1873 more than they would have received 
on a system of division of profits. On such a system Mr. 
Braxp would only have paid them in the good years the 
wages which he would have been able to go on paying them 
during bad years. All beyond this would have been 
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in the nature of a bonus paid during the years in which it 
was earned, and withheld during the years in which it was 
not earned. There is real room for doubt, therefore, whether 
Mr. Branp’s labourers would have been better off if they 
had accepted his offer. They would have shared in the 

fits of the first five years, but then they would have 
equally had to share in the losses of the last five years ; 
and inasmuch as they have nothing to lose, their share 
could only have been paid in the shape of lower wages 
throughout the whole term, supplemented by a bonus 
during one-half of it, but remaining below the level of the 
district during the second half. Perhaps, if there were 
perfect confidence between employer and labourer, there 
would be advantages in co-operative partnership, even 
after due allowance has been made for losses which 
balance gains, and for bad years which follow good ones. 
Even then, however, the advantage would not be unmixed. 
In his address at Bristol the other day, Mr. Joun Morty 
dwelt on the superiority of regular wages, even if low, to 
variable wages, even if high. We have no doubt that he 
greatly exaggerated this superiority, but it cannot be 
denied that irregularity of income is to some extent a dis- 
advantage. Ifso, it is a disadvantage which cannot be 
separated from a system on which the labourers and the 
master go shares in the profits. Wages are the labourers’ 
share of the profits paid in advance. They may be 
calculated on a long course of years, in which case the 
employer sets his gains against his losses, and gives 
the labourer what appears to be a fair proportion 
of the balance; or they may be calculated from 
year to year, and then the employer gives the 
labourer his bare subsistence, in order to leave a 
margin out of which to recoup himself for a loss im bad 
seasons, as well as to pay the bonus due to the labourer in 
good seasons. Onthis lastsystem the labourer may gain in 
interest in his work what he loses im regularity of pay ; 
but it is quite impossible that he should retain the regu- 
larity of pay in addition to greater interest in his work. 
Interest and uncertainty, after all, are almost convertible 
terms. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICA. 


A” election which has lately taken place in Massa- 
chusetts will excite some interest in other parts of 
the United States. Of three parties the Republicans, who 
have long controlled the State, polled the largest number 
of votes, and the Democrats the smallest; but the new 
Greenback-Labour party displayed unexpected strength ; 
and, in the possible contingency of a coalition with the 
Democrats, they will be able to elect the Governor of the 
State. Their nomination, which is already declared, has 
much significance. General Burier’s recent advances to 
the party of social revolution have been rewarded by his 
selection as candidate. The Democrats, having no chance 
of electing a representative of their own opinions, might 
also nominate Butter, who would in that event become 
Governor of Massachusetts; but the Democratic Com- 
mittee recommends the party not to choose him. It would, 
however, seem that Butter and his partisans are equal to 
the occasion. A mob organized in his interest broke up 
the meeting of the regular Democratic Convention, and 
then unanimously nominated Buripr as the Democratic 
candidate. To the friends of order and of political 
honesty there is little satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the Republicans have deserved their overthrow. For 
many years General Burirr has been returned to 
Congress 7 a Republican constituency in Massa- 
chusetts, with fall knowledge and approval of his conduct, 
his principles, and his character. His constituents 
and adherents were proud of his activity and his un- 
scrupulous partisanship, and they failed to foresee that 
their favourite leader would desert them if at any time he 
had an opportunity of profiting by the change. He might 
ossibly have relied on the Republican party to gratify his 

1 ambition, if he had not hoped to attam the highest 
post in the Union; but he probably calculated that he 
would not be chosen by the Republican party as their 
nominee for the Presidency, and he may also have judged 
that their supremacy is endangered. General BuTLer has 
been the first conspicuous politician to court the dangerous 
faction which, since the railway riots of last year, has 
suddenly become formidable. If his example is followed, 
the two regular parties may perhaps find themselves de- 


pleted in favour of the Trade-Unions, the Socialists, and 
the promoters of debasement of the currency. It seems 
impossible that so worthless and ignorant a faction can 
permanently prevail; but a coalition of demagogues of 
different classes might possibly succeed in snatching a 
majority at the next Presidential election. 

It may be conjectured that the 30,000 Labour and 
Greenback voters are factory hands dependent on wages, 
for it is highly improbable that freehold farmers would 
countenance direct and indirect attacks upon garth 
The rural population of New England and of the whole 
Atlantic seaboard has of Tate been declining in number. 
It is said that the progress of what is called education 
and of superficial refinement has produced a distaste 
for the solitary labour of agricultural life; and it is more 
certain that the soil is becoming exhausted, and that 
it is not found profitable to restore by artificial methods 
its productive condition. The rich lands of the West, as 
well astheattractions of towns, compete with the hereditary 
pursuits of the New England yeomanry, and under a pro- 
tective system manufacturing industry has been fostered. 
The Presipent has lately congratulated the citizens of 
Minnesota on a process which perhaps excites less com- 
placent feelings in New England. The Republican land- 
owners form the soundest portion of society in Massa- 
chusetts, while the Democrats derive much of their 
strength from Irish immigrants in the towns. The 
Germans and the factory workmen are probably thenew allies 
of General Burter. It would seem that there is little 
natural connexion between the pretensions of workmen 
and unlimited currency; but the political managers who 
have got together the Greenback-Labour party have 
shown much sagacity in combining different forms of folly 
and of discontent. Some of the witnesses who lately 
communicated their projects of reformation to a Com- 
mittee ef Congress held that the Federal Government 
should both create an enormous paper currency and give 
some thousands of dollars to every working-man. The 
desire of appropriating the goods of others is common to 
the Trade-Union agitators and to the currency projectors. 
General Burner, who understands the temper of his asso- 
ciates, has lately taken many opportunities of denouncing 
the possessors of property. As he is believed to be him- 
self rich, an odd collateral controversy arises about his 
private affairs. His assertions that he is not a holder 
of national bonds are answered by the statement that 
his investments are placed in the hands of trustees. A 
cynical demagogue is not likely to trouble himself with 
strict conformity of his personal practice to his political 
professions. 

The practical triumph of Communism in the United 
States is far distant. The majority of native-born Americans 
probably possess some kind of property ; and the instinct 
of ownership will prevail over verbal sophistry. There is 
no country in which rhetorical volubility has so far outrun 
political and economical knowledge; and consequently 
almost any fallacy is likely to secure ahearing. Workmen 
in Massachusetts will listen to Burier or to ihe when 
they are told that the smallest amount of labour ought by 
legislation to be provided with the largest return in wages. 
They are also easily persuaded that native industry should 
be strictly protected against foreign competition. Their 
delusions are theoretically encouraged by the great majority 
of moderate politicians, who have no intention of carrying 
their doctrines to extreme results. The Buanp Silver Bill was 
passed in the hope of causing a comparatively small inflation 
of the currency, as well as for the benefit of the owners of 
mines in Nevada. The populace naturally infers that it is 
equally legitimate to raise prices by an unlimited issue of 
greenbacks. The Prestpent of the United States has lately 
congratulated his fellow-citizens on the favourable balance 
of trade which consists in the excess of exports over 
imports. He is not perhaps conscious that the whole 
doctrine of Protection follows from his implied pro- 


position. The claims of the Socialists or Labour party 


have been encouraged by the adulation which all parties 
have lavished on the working-men. As the political 
rs nevertheless contrived to exclude their ideal 
citizen from all legislative and official posts, a new set 
of agitators have had no difficulty in inducing labour 
to assert its rights. In other countries and times 
Kings have often by a similar process been turned into 
despots and tyrants. 
It is not a little remarkable that in America, as in 
Europe, the assailants of property feel that their objects 
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are incompatible with the maintenance of liberty. It was 
observed that almost all the chimerical projectors who 
submitted their schemes to the Congressional Committee 
demanded the establishment of a strong central Govern- 
ment. It would be necessary, if it were possible, to 
compel all other classes to sacrifice their own interests for 
the advantage of workmen. In the United States the 
powers of the Executive Government are both smaller 
than in other civilized communities and are distributed 
between the Federal authorities and the several States. 
For this reason widespread corruption has been 
comparatively innocuous ; and a large amount of 
freedom has been combined with order and with 
obedience to law. Private persons have been allowed 
without interference to manage their own affairs. 
The Labour party, if it established its supremacy, 
would introduce new principles of administration. The 
mere function of regulating the currency, not for the 
maintenance of a fixed standard, but with the object of 
raising prices and of benefiting debtors at the expense of 
creditors, would place the “ey ef every man at the 
disposal of the Legislature. One of the first acts of a 
Congress in which the new party had a majority would_be 
to repudiate the National Debt; though some of the 
reasons which rendered dishonesty popular in former years 
have ceased to operate. Soon after the war total or 
partial repudiation would have been accomplished mainly 
at the expense of foreigners; but now the great bulk of 
the bonds is held in the United States. Throughout the 
Union, as in Massachusetts, the subversive faction is in a 
minority, though it may casually hold the balance of power 
between the Republicans and the Democrats. When it is 
once clearly understood that property and social order are 
in danger, the political managers will be set aside, 
and the solid citizens will combine in self-defence. General 
Burter will be perfectly ready to renounce his present 
political connexion, if he finds it unable to serve his pur- 

se. Asa Democrat, a Republican, and a leader of the 
Diccclindy tokens party, he has in a certain sense always 
been consistent, because he has steadily thought of 
himself. Though the danger of social revolution will 
probably be averted, the respectable part of the com- 
munity will do well to take warning. In Ohio, and now 
in Massachusetts, the Socialists have proved themselves 
formidable. In Pennsylvania the railway disturbances 
exhibited the reckless audacity of the discontented work- 
men; and California seemed but lately on the verge of 
civil war. Nevertheless, in the presence of a common 
enemy the Democrats pursue their feud with the Repub- 
licans, and the Republicans are still quarrelling among 
themselves. The supporters of the Prestpenr and the 
Conx.rxe faction are struggling for the control of a Con- 
vention of the party in New York, and investigations into 
the frauds by which the last Presidential victory was 
secured have not yet been discontinued. To foreigners it 
appears that a new distribution of parties is required ; but 
the people of America must be supposed to be the best 
judges of their own wants and interests. Perhaps two 
years hence the nomination of Butter as a candidate for 
the office of President may surprise the leaders of parties 
into the abandonment of their petty squabbles. The Re- 

ublicans at least will resent the desertion of their party 
the most notorious of its leaders. 


HOME RULERS AND PARLIAMENTARY 
OBSTRUCTION. 


— Home Rule party is apparently unfortunate enough 
to include among its members some who, as Mr. 
O’Doxxe.t pathetically puts it, do not know a true Irish- 
man when they see him. This lamentable ignorance has 
been most strikingly displayed at a meeting at Belfast. 
Mr. O’Doyxett, though a true Irishman, has lately voted 
on at least one occasion with the Government ; and to the 
Nationalist party, or at all events to the extreme section 
of it, to have done this is enough to stamp him as an 
Imperialist. This terrible taunt has been — hurled at 
Mr. O’Doxnewt for some weeks past; but at Belfast the 
missiles used were of a material not rhetorical.. The storm 
only raged for a quarter of an hour, but during that 
time it seems’ to have been a perfect cyclone. Legs and 
backs of chairs, broken stair rails, and fragments of 
benches filled the air. Eight or nine persons were that 
night under treatment for scalp wounds, and it was only 
by singular good fortune that Mr. O’DoyxneLt and Mr. 


BiaGar were not among them. The Nationalist Left was 
at last overpowered and forced to leave the hall, and when 
the police arrived they found Mr. Biaaar asking a fair and 
patient hearing for his friend, and a meeting armed with 
broken chairs, and resolved to use them against any one who 
denied what was asked. With one brief interval Mr. 
O’DonnELt was allowed to finish his speech without inter- 
ruption. Some of the Nationalists returned before it was 
ended, and attempted to renew their opposition; but Mr. 
O’DonnELL stood “ determinedly on the very front of the 
“ platform,” and warned them that they would not be 
permitted to disturb the meeting. Either the majesty of 
Mr. O’DonneEt1’s presence or the spectacle of the broken 
chairs grasped by resolute hands had the desired effect. 
Mr. O’DoxneE.t then proceeded to argue with much force 
that the policy of the extreme Nationalists involved, if it was 
to be consistent, an appeal to arms. Was Ireland, he asked, in 
a position to make such an appeal with any chance of suc- 
cess? Could they place 100,000 men in the field? Could the 
find 500 Krupp guns in the country? Had Ireland half as 
many ironclads as England? When the time had come 
that Ireland could support her claim by arms, “there would 
be little necessity for Parliamentary agitation ”’—and, we 
may add, no place for Parliamentary agitators. Until that 
time did come he was not one of those Irishmen who kept 
talking about powder, and were able to use none. This 
last sneer strikes us as a little hard on Mr. O’Donyext’s 
adversaries. It is true no powder was used at the meeting, 
but the Nationalists had given that preliminary proof 
of capacity to use it which is conveyed by readiness to use 
all the substitutes they could lay their hands on. They 
had been faithful over chair legs and stair rails; why 
should Mr. O’DonNELL assume that they would not be 
oqnety faithful over powder when the opportunity offered 
itself? The Nationalist party, however—judging by the 
language of the journal which appears to be their organ— 
have been moved neither by Mr. O’DonneELt’s arguments 
nor by his contempt. The Jrishman still maintains that 
they who see Mr. O’Doynext do not see a true Irishman, 
and consequently cannot be expected to recognize him. 
Even his name is borrowed, since he is not really an 
O’DonneELt at all, but only that very inferior article a 
McDonatp. His principles are as elastic as his name. He 
is Imperialist at Westminster, Home Ruler in Dublin, and 
Nationalist in Dungarvan. This furious journal will not 
even allow that he was victorious over the rioters at Bel- 
fast. The body-guard, armed with chair backs, stood, it 
declares, between the speaker and empty benches, which 
had been deserted by the true representatives of a betrayed 
and indignant nation. 


We shall not presume to have an opinion upon the 
merits of this interesting controversy. Whether Mr. 
O’DonnELt is an Irishman or a Scotchman, whether his 
votes last Session were consistent or inconsistent with his 
professed principles, whether a vote for the Government 
on Lord HartinGroy’s motion was more a vote against the 
Whigs, as Mr. O’DonnELt maintains, or a vote for the 
Tories, as the Irishman insists, are not questions to be 
handled by profane outsiders. They are among the deep 
things of Irish politics, and as such they must be left to 
experts. But when Mr. O’Donyett describes the way in 
which Irish questions are to be commended to the atten- 
tion of the Government, he touches upon a point of more 
than purely Irish interest. There are three things, it 
seems, which must be demanded and obtained for Ireland— 
Home Rule, fixity of tenure, and the equalization of the 
franchise ; and the difference between a good and a bad 
Irishman is that a good Irishman wants all three, while 
a bad Irishman wants only one, or it may be two, of them. 
Of course a man who does not want any one of the three 
is not an Irishman at all. Those “non-national tenant- 
“ righters, those deluded Presbyterians, who think that 
“they can get fixity of tenure without Home Rule,” only 
move Mr. O’DonneELu’s contempt. In his estimate of the 
comparative difficulty of the objects which a good Irish- 
man ought to put before himself there is little doubt that 
Mr. O’DoxxELt is right. It would be easier to get Home 
Rule from the Imperial Parliament than to get fixity of 
tenure, because the feeling of Parliament would be that, 
if things had come to that pass that the Imperial Legis- 
lature must pass a measure of confiscation in order to please 
the Irish people, it would be better to be rid of the respon- 
sibility of legislating for. Ireland. We agree with Mr. 
O’DowsELt that the short cut to fixity of tenure lies through 
Home Rule and a Home Rule Parliament. The third 
point, the equalization of the franchise, differs from fixity 
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of tenure in that it must be obtained in advance of Home 
Rule, and not as a consequence of it; and the duty 
which Mr. O’DonxeE.t wishes to bring home to the people 
of Ireland is the duty of strengthening the hands of Mr. 
ParNELt in his efforts to obtain the equalization of the fran- 
chise. Mr. O’ DonnELt is willing to give the Government two 
chances of leading a peaceful life next Session. They ma 
e equalization of the Irish franchise into the QUEEN’s 

peech, and then all will be well. If they leave it out of 
the QurEn’s Speech, Mr. Parnext, if he is armed with 
the mandate of the Irish electorate, will rise in his 
place, and “in all due constitutional language” will 
inform them that, if they do not make haste to remedy 
their omission, they will have as hot atime of it as they 
ever dreamt of even during the twenty-six hours’ sitting. 
If this last opportunity is let slip, it willbe Mr. Parne.y’s 
business to see that this hot time is made ready, 

This intimation of Mr. Paryett’s will have both a 
philological and a political interest. When the terms of 
it are disclosed, we shall know what is the constitutional 
equivalent of having a hot time of it. Further than this, 
we shall have the issue between the obstructives and 
Parliament fairly raised and fully fought out. Hitherto 
obstruction has not been sufficiently systematic to provoke 
the Government into dealing with it under its own name. 
They have talked about the rules of debate, and implied 
that these have been found inadequate to the present needs 
of the House of Commons. As a matter of fact, nothing 
of the kind has happened. The rules of debate have only 
proved insufficient in the sense in which any rules may be 
insufficient when they are perverted to a purpose which 
they were never meant to scrve. The main object of the 
House of Commons rulcs is the protection of minorities 
against the tyranny of a majority. The obstructives 
have discovered that by a judicious invocation of 
these rules a minority can tyrannize over a majority. 
The remedy for this state of things is not an 
alteration of the rules. They still serve their original 
purpose, and that purpose is one which it is of great im- 
portance to serve. What is wanted is such action on the 
part of the House of Commons as will prevent the perver- 
sion of these rules of debate by certain members. The 
evil to be dealt with is personal, and the remedy that will 
deal with it effectually must be personal too. Sir SrarrorD 
Norracore showed no sign of appreciating this necessity 
last Session; and if the “hot time” promised him by 
Mr. O’DowyveEtt should bring it home to him, Mr. ParNeL 
may enjoy the distinction of being the destroyer as well as 
the author of obstruction. 


TRADING IN HORRORS. 


4 the hideously morbid curiosity which drew crowds 
of people to the wreck of the Princess Alice, might, 
like most sudden impulses of a crowd, have almost died 
out by the time when our remarks of last week ap- 
peared had it received no fresh stimulus. We learned 
on Monday from a report, the very unconsciousness 
of which is a strange proof of how easy it is to be- 
come accustomed to horrors, that “Saturday afternoon, 
“being fine, brought a good many sightseers to the 
“wreck; but these were altogether much quieter and 
“ better-behaved than their predecessors at this scene of 
‘“‘ misfortune. Yesterday a good many persons assembled 
“on the bank close by, but were kept well in check by an 
“ efficient force of police, which had been stationed there 
“in anticipation of some riotous and unseemly conduct. 
“ This, however, did not take place, as the great mass of 
“ holiday-makers were deterred from making the trip by 
“ the stiff north-west wind.” The writer of this report 
could hardly have found any arrangement of words which 
would more fully exhibit the utter degradation and want 
of that respect for death which even savage tribes possess 
belonging to the crowd whose movements he describes. It 
may be doubted whether in any other civilized European 
country a state of things exists in which it would be pos- 
sible to speak in this unconcerned way of “a great mass 
“ of holiday-makers ” who hope to keep their holiday over 
the graves of seven hundred of their countrymen, and of an 
“ anticipation of riotous and unseemly conduct” on the 
scene of such a calamity as that which befell the Princess 
Alice. But, as we have said before, this love of the 
horrible is in itself an attribute of uneducated minds; 
and, as familiarity breeds contempt, it is not wonderful 


that the most uneducated, when once they have slaked 
their thirst for details of misery, should either forget 
entirely the associations of the place where they are, or 
even find in them some kind of vile zest to horse- 
play and ruffianism. When one hears of such scenes oc- 
curring—it will be remembered that, on a smaller scale, an 
equally disgraceful scene took place at the funeral of 
Mile. TrrreNs—one can only hope that in time the much- 
vaunted spread of education will exercise a good effect, 
and that the acquisition of healthier interests will drive 
out the love of what is appalling for its own sake. 

It is, however, with very different feelings that one con- 
templates a deliberate attempt to foster this detestable 
taste, by gratifying it for purposes of gain, on the part 
of people who hold a responsibility for which their 
conduct on this occasion proves them to be grossly 
unfit. Our readers have probably heard of the 
existence of a certain print called, if we remember 
rightly, the Illustrated Police News, the special attrac- 
tion of which for the class to which it appeals lies 
in its pictures of scenes of real or invented crime and 
horror. It is probable that the disaster on the Thames 
has furnished this publication with many pictorial 
attractions; but as to this we cannot speak from actual 
knowledge. We can speak from actual knowledge, and 
no doubt so can many of our readers, of the existence of a 
rival publication in this line. We observed last week 
that the collision gave rise to many strange words and 
actions, and perhaps none among these things is more 
astonishing, or, we may add, more disgraceful, than the line 
pursued by the Illustrated London News. Out of eleven 
pages of illustration in last Saturday’s number of that 
paper, nine were devoted to the accident and its 
ghastly results. It maybe well to quote from the letter- 
press a description of the principal illustration. “ The 
“doleful and shocking task of groping in the bed 
“of the river by means of poles and grapnels, and 
“of divers searching the wreck for dead _ bodies, 
“ has been continued daily from morn till eve, bringing up 
“ an average number of one hundred each day, including 
“‘ those washed ashore by the tide. Our large engraving, 
“which occupies the two middle pages of this week’s 
“number, represents the scene during this melancholy 
“ operation.” In this engraving no effort has been spared 
to exhibit the horrors of the “melancholy operation” to 
those who take in an illustrated paper which at one time 
boasted of a high tone. Another illustration which also 
occupies two pages contains a fancy picture of the actual 
moment of the collision. That on the first. page represents 
dead bodies being brought on shore, with weeping friends 
and relations standing by. As if this were not enough, 
another shows a row of corpses laid out. And, with an 
audacious stroke of hypocrisy, the paragraph of letter-press 
from which we have quoted ends with this passage—the 
italics are ours :—‘ Incomparably more dreadful was the 
“inspection of the dead bodies, commonly much disfigured 
“ by the water and slime in which they had lain for many 
“ hours, or even during several days and nights. We will 
“ snare our readers the description of these revolting inci- 
dents.” 

It would seem from these words that whoever is re- 
sponsible for the repellent collection of catchpenny 
hideousness issued last week wishes at least to keep up an 
appearance of a sense of shame and decency. But so 
transparent a device can, in truth, only draw attention to 
the fact that the Illustrated London News gave its sup- 
porters credit for loving to revel in horrors, and deliber- 
ately set itself to work to pander to this abominable taste. 
It is likely that many people to whom this compliment 
has been paid will resent it, but it is to be feared that 
their resentment will not prevent the Illustrated London 
News from pursuing the line which it has thought fit to 
take up. With last week’s issue lying before us, we look 
forward with dread to what this week may bring forth in 
reference to the colliery accident. 

It is a relief to turn from this nauseous subject to the 
consideration of what may be usefully learnt from the 
Thames disaster with a view to preventing the recurrence of 
such a catastrophe. It would still be premature to give any 
decided opinion upon the causes of the collision; but, if 
we are to trust the evidence given before the Coroner by 
men filling important functions on board the Princess Alice 
as to their own incapacity, it becomes more than ever obvious 
that it is as idle as it is mischievous to say that 
such collisions as this fall under the head of inevitable 
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inisfortunes. It may or may not turn out that this in- | 
capacity had really nothing to do with this particular 
accident ; but it is not the less evident that in the possi- 
bility of a man who knows nothing of the river Thames, 
and never before steered a large river boat, being em- 
ployed to take the helm of such a vessel as the Princess 
Alice, there is a source of extreme danger, and that it is 
necessary to take stringent measures to prevent such a 
possibility in future. That such measures will be taken, 
and that we may one day attain that immunity from sud- 
den sinking and wholesale destruction of the crew and 
passengers which, according to many correspondents of the 
Times and other papers, is enjoyed by American river-boats, 
there can, it may be hoped, be little doubt. 

Another question to which attention has been directed 
concerns the mass of sewage poured out into the Thames 
from the outfall works of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
at Barking, to the noxious influence of which some have 
ascribed a considerable proportion of the mortality among 
the immediate survivors of the wreck. One of the witnesses 
before the Coroyer was still under medical treatment on | 
account of having swallowed some of the polluted water ; and 
another said that “both for taste and smell it was something 
“ he could hardly describe.”’ Whether, as a matter of fact, 
the sewage has induce | fatal results or not in any of the 
people who struggle] through it, is an open question, 
which will probably be decided before long. But it is 
quite certain that there can be no excuse for the con- 
tamination of the Thames at Barking caused by the 
action of the Board of Works; and it is equally certain 
that the question is one which must not be allowed to 
drop. We suppose that even the most philosophical of 
our contemporaries will hardly contend that this, too, is 
part of the “scheme of Gop’s mysterious Providence ” 
against which it were impious and foolish to rebel. 


THE SOLEMNITY OF GAMES, 


ee are few things which are likely to give the philosophic 
observer a higher opinion of the gravity of this age than the 
solemn manner in which boys—we might almost say im which 
children—set about their games. The young studeut, as he turns 
over his Latin Dictionary, is no longer puzzled when he finds that 
sollemnia is translated both festal games and also a solemn rite. 
Still less is he puzzled when he finds that /udus is equally well 
translated by game and schaol. A school is a place, as he elearly 
sees, that is established for the encouragement of games, aud games 
are always conducted with a certain amount of solemnity. When 
he considers the dignified calmness of his own movements, he 
a with contempt at the poet’s four-and-twenty happy boys 
who 
Came bounding out of school ; 
There were some that.ran and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 
Why, he asks to himself, should they run, and why should they 
leap? They were clearly not engaged in athletic sports, nor is 
there anything in the poem to show that they were even going 
through a course of training. There was no racecourse marked 
out, no flight of hurdles set up for them to clear. Besides, what 
schoolboy is ever known to come beunding out of school? Studies, 
of course, are an “ awful bore,” and the escape from them is very 
leasant. But some regard must be paid to dignity, and a school- 
y's dignity is best marked and maintained by his sauntering 
along, and by his keeping at least one hand in his trousers pocket. 
There is indeed something very admirable in the gravity of our 
youth at their games. It goes some way towards making up for 
their levity at their studies. The play of our boyhood was unpre- 
meditated enough, It was anything but scientific, and yet, if we 
are not deceived in our recollections of the time when all the 
world was young, there was a liveliness, a frolicsomeness, a jollity 
about it which we seem to miss as we survey the playground of 
these days. There is a consciousness about the playing of a 
schoolboy nowadays which takes away its better part. He plays 
too much in public. His doings are gravely recorded in print. 
He feels that the eyes of the world are onhim. He jumps, not for 
joy, but for fame. He does not enjoy the free play of his muscles for 
the mere enjoyment’s sake, He is always feeling his “ biceps,” and 
getting himself measured to find if his chest and arms are grow- 
ing. He who was once utterly careless of time now times himself 
in everything, and notices with grave satisfaction that he has run 
a hundred yards in three seconds less than he did last week. He 
knows nothing of a host of games which had delighted generations 
of boys, and likely enough had been brought over by our forefathers 
from their home by the shores of the Baltic. Cricket, football, 
rackets, fives, and ‘ athletic sports,” he alone considers worthy of 
his notice. He is growing too like his elders, and is learning to take 
his amusements sadly. His games he makes the business of his 
life, and business he feels is a serious matter. The decorum of a | 
ericket-match is almost as oppressive as that of a Quaker wedding. | 
A boy going in for his innings advances with a grave and measured | 


step, which would well befit some stage-hero who was led away to 
instant execution. Should he be bowled the first ball, he conceals hig 
vexation with all the fortitude of a young Spartan, and returns 
to the tent with an air of indifference which might excite 
envy in a philosopher. He would be shocked at the exultation 
that used to be shown by the boys of our day at any sudden 
success in the game—the shouts of joy, the bounds, the wild 
flinging of the ball, and all the shows of triumph that once were 
common to the untutored sayage and the tutored bey. 

Even in his everyday play, when there is no match going on, 
and when therefore the eyes of the world are not fixed on him, he 
does not lay aside all his formality. The preparations through 
which he has to go before he can begin to play have their soberin 
effect. Nets have to be set up as well as wickets, and pads an 
gloves have to be put on as a guard against the swift bowling. 
Creases are marked out on the ground, and the roller is dragged 
over it many times. He has a “ professional” to bowl to him, 
whose instruction reminds him that it is in no mean matter that 
he is engaged. He knows that on his diligence depends his chance 
of keeping his place in the Eleven and of immortality. Behind the 
nets, moreover, stands a circle of critics, ready to pronounce judg- 
ment on the way in which he plays each ball. His style, he knows, 
will be solemnly discussed in every study and every dormitory. He 
will be weighed in the balance, and if he is found wanting he will 
lose his chance of displaying his cricket at Lord’s, But, should he be 
one of those fortunate youths for whom nature and art have 
done their best, should his place in the Eleven be as sure as even 


| that of the captain himself, then how happily with his gravity is 


blended an air of glorious confidence. The eyes of his school- 
fellows, he feels, are always bent on him as, like some well-craced 
actor, he walks the stage of his little world. If he is modest, he 
knows that, high though he seems to have risen, he is as yet but 
on the first rounds of the ludder of fame. He has caught the 
fever of renown, and he has quitted his ease for fame. ut it is 
only practice, practice, practice that can put him on those serene 
heights where sit the great ones of the world beneath the very 
feet of the glorious Mr, Grace himself. There was a time when 
schoolboys dreamt of Leonidas and Camillus, and wondered if 
they themselves would have dared to stay behind with the three 
hundred, or haughtily to defy the Gaul at the head of his army, 
and bid the Romans bear away their scales and gold. There was 
a time when they were cheated of their hour of play by the 
heroes of romance, and when they charged with Marmion 
at Flodden, and with the Black Knight at the tourna- 
ment. But the heroes of whom they now dream are cast 
in a very different mould, and have their deeds celebrated ¢by 
far other writers. The school breakfast is hastily swallowed, and 
the young enthusiasts dart away to see who can get the first sight 
of the daily papers for which they all subscribe. Some great war, 
perhaps, is waging. A great battle is known to have been fought. 
{t may be, that the Germans have crushed the French or the 
Russians have beaten the Turks. One rumour says that ten 
thousand men have fallen, another rumour makes it twenty 
thousand. What are French and Germans, Russians and Turks, 
ten thousand or twenty thousand? Oxford has been playing 
Cambridge, Gloucestershire has had a match with Yorkshire. How 
many runs has the great Mr. Webbe scored, and how many the 
equally great Mr. Lyttelton? Has the mighty W. G. G. made 
his hundred as usual, or has he fallen early, as even the mighty do 
at times fall, to some great Yorkshireman’s artful bowling? These 
are the records that our youths delight to read; these are the deeds 
that they delight to celebrate; these are the heroes whose names 
are familiar in their mouths as household words. Are we 
puzzled how the mind of man, before writing was invented, 
could keep fresh and clear the memory of the great heroes of old ? 
What, after all, is the mental effort that preserved the Iliad com- 
pared with that which preserves in the memory of hundreds of 
schoolboys the scores of countless matches? It is not merely that 
they remember the matches that they have seen and the players 
that they have known. They have at their fingers’ ends the 
doings of a host of cricketers who are known to them only by fame. 
They have their favourites, and they divide into factions that bring 
back the days when the Blues and Greens troubled the circus of 
Constantinople. One half of the school wears the colours of 
Oxford, the other half the colours of Cambridge. Whether the 
shade they wear is light or dark, they still adopt, to use the words 
of Gibbon, “the blue livery of disorder.” Some, with anxious 
eye, follow the fortunes of one great player and some of another. 
They exult in the suecess of their champion, and they feel humili- 
ated by his failure. The yearly averages, that are drawn up with 
the utmost care aud published by authority, they study with a 
diligence which would have carried them with flying colours 
through half-a-dozen Greek plays. With such studies as these to 
pursue they never pant for the time when they shall leave school 
and become men. On the contrary, they beg their fathers to allow 
them one more term that they may play once more in the Eleven 
or the Fifteen. 

They have a literature of their own, and in the school journal 
they give their heroes that spaeo which they cannot hope to find 
in the rs which have to report the deeds of all the heroes of 
all the schools and all the clubs. They even follow the flower of 
their youth in their after-life, and record with pride their 
triumphs on far distant fields. In the Universities, those seats of 
learning, they keep their reporters, who proudly and eagerly record 
the glory that an “ old boy” has gained ; it matters not whether 
by his hands or his feet, so long as he has not gained it by his 
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head. Addison hints that Virgilin the Book of Games fell be- 
neath the general dignity of the Atneid. The Roman poet could 
not boast that he had preserved that unquestioned magnificence 
which is to be seen in every part of Paradise Lost. But he is well 
answered by his commentator Hurd. “A mere prejudice,” says 
the learned Bishop. “The critic forgets that the games were en- 
nobled in the ideas of Paganism by being made a part of the 
public religion.” In like manner, he who should reproach the 

ublic-school journals, full as they are of cricket scores and foot- 

all matches, with falling below the dignity of a seat of learning, 
and should go on to compare them with the Etonian of the days of 
Praed, might well be told that he forgets that our Christianity is 
now muscular, and that our = are ennobled by being made a 

art of the public morality, if not indeed of the public religion. 

here is one point in which our muscularChristians scarcely come up 
to the founders of their sect. Thev no longer preserve that simplicity 
which was once their distinguishing mark. They have persuaded 
themselves that the solemnity—we might almost say the ritual—of 
their games requires a certain magniticence in their costame. They 
trim their jackets with ribbons, and they adorn their caps with 
monograms. But it is perhaps at foot-ball that this magnificence 
is most studied. Asa great part of this noble game consists in 
rolling in a confused heap in the mud, it is at once seen that orna- 
mentation here would be somewhat out of place. Lut, just as the 
noble bull that was soon to be drenched with its own gore was 
adorned with chaplets as it was led up to the altar, so the foot-ball 
player is decked out as he advances to the field. He wears a coat 
of many colours, and acap gorgeous with red velvet and twisted 
gold thread. In these he struts about, and does due honour to the 
solemnity of the game, till the signal for play is given. His adorn- 
ments he then at once hands over to some officious squire, and 
slowly stalks to glory and to mud. In spite of all their gravity 
and all their gorgeousness, these grave champions differ but little, 
after all, in their aims from 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out, to tire each other down. 

But they hold out solemnly, instead of joyously, and they scek 
their renown, not simply, but most seriously, $ 


MUSICAL POETRY. 


T isa matter of general remark that the poetry of our time 
does not very readily lend itself to the service of the musician. 
The composer is casting about in search of “ words” for a 
song is still constantly driven back to the earlier sources of 
English literature; and, in the rarer instances where he accepts 
modern aid, the kind of poetry that he finds suitable for his 
purpose is not, as a rule, that which bears the highest literary 
character. A number of obscure bards who would otherwise 
scarcely gain a hearing at all find a brief immortality upon the 
covers of fashionable music-pieces. Their verses have for the most 
part little merit as poetical compositions; they would indeed 
scarcely pass muster in the pages of a second-class magazine ; but 
they are not the less constantly preferred by musicians, who 
discover in them some negative or positive quality lacking to the 
work of poets of established fame. Of course there are indi- 
vidual instances where the rule does not hold good. Mr. Tenny- 
son’s widespread reputation has forced composers to essay the task 
of setting some of his songs to music. Ina considerable number 
of cases these efforts have proved successful; and we believe 
isolated experiments have also been made with the poetry 
of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Morris. But even Mr. Tenny- 
son, who of all living writers seems to offer the greatest facilities 
to the musical composer, cannot compete in this respect with a 
writer like Herrick ; and we fancy that, as a matter of fact, a much 
smaller proportion of his work has actually been utilized by 
musicians. There are, no doubt, certain poets of our time in 
whose case the hesitation of the musical composer may be very 
easily explained. No one, we suppose, would think of asking Mr. 
Browning to write a libretto for an opera, and no one surely need 
be surprised that his rugged dialect has not been found suitable 
for association with melody. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Browning in this respect stands alone. The deliberate 
uncouthness of his utterance is not by any means a characteristic 
of the time ; on the contrary, there is reason for the belief that 
there never was a period in English literature when the suavity 
= music of versitication sedulously cultivated, and 
e charge most common t inst the younger poets 
of the day is that they are often to the rend 
of sense to the pleasures of mere sound. Even the bitterest critics 
of Mr. Swinburne, for instance, are ready to admit the extraordi- 
nary charm of his music, and a like admission is very generally 
and justly made ia the case of Mr. Morris and Mr. Rossetti. 
ow, then, does it happen, we may ask, that, with all this 
musical poetry, there is such a scanty stpply of verse that is fitted 
for musical accompaniment ? If the poets of our generation were 
exclusively employed in the service of dramatic literature, the 
question would admit of easy solution. But we know that this is 
not so. We know, on the contrary, that poetical dramas are few 
and far between, and even of those actually written only a very 
small proportionare seriously intended for representation on thestage. 
The experiments in this kind that have been made by Mr. Brown- 
ing and Mr. Tennyson have met with little practical success ; and 
if some persons still entertain the belief that Mr. Swinburne’s 


genius is more dramatic, it is probably only because his dramas: 


have not yet been tested in the same manner. And there is, it may 
be remarked, nothing surprising in this failure of our ggg 
poets to write for the theatre. t from all ot 

siderations, they are of necessity in a great measure in- 
fluenced by a general tendency in modern English litera- 
ture, and by the traditions established by their predecessors. | 
When the satiric and didactic poetry ot the last century fell, 


back before the advent of a new era in our literature, there was no. 


doubt a widespread impression that the poetical drama was about 
to be revived. All the leaders of the revulution were deeply 
penetrated by a profound study of the Elizabethan drama, and a 
few experiments were made which proved that even they them- 
selves did not always appreciate the tendency of their own work. 
To us, however, it is no longer uncertain. In spite of the Cenci 
and of the dramatic essays of Byron, we now fully recognize that 
the genius of these men was lyrical and not dramatic, and that, 
however much they differed from one another, and both again 
from poets like Wordsworth and Coleridge, this one element of 
sympathy availed to give a certain coherence to the labours of the 
whole group. And since their time the impulse they gave to poetical 
art has only been further developed. Nearly all recent poetry, 
whatever the outward forms of its utterance, has been in essence 
lyrical. An increasing care has been bestowed upon the study of 
musical effect, and a more decided importance has been attached 
by the poet himself to this particular aspect of his work. Mr. 
Swinburne, who is a critic, as well as a professor, of his art, is con- 
stantly repeating the assertion that a poet must be, before all 
things, a singer ; and it may be said that he amply enforces the 
maxim in his own practice. 

But the conclusion at which we have arrived, if it be well estab- 
lished, seems only to make the question with which we set out 
more difficult of solution. The fact that the poetry of the age is pre- 
eminently lyrical would seem to imply that it is peculiarly adapted 
tothe purposes of musical composition. And, if we could believe the 
most advanced school of theorists in music, this is actually the 
case. Herr Wagner, we know, is constantly asserting that both the 
arts are eager for union. They have arrived, he tells us, at a stage 
of development when they are indispensable to one another, and 
when the only chance of further progress for either lies in their 
speedy mairiage. And yet, when we turn to the arts themselves, we 
discover more of reluctance than we could have supposed possible 
with such eager lovers. In spite of their vaunted sympathy, they 
continue to stand apart, and if the foregoing facts are rightly 
recorded, the union is now mure difficult than at any previous 
stage of their history. The few songs that were born in the great 
time of the English drama more readily lend themselves to the 
uses of the musician than the most musical verses of this age of 
lyrical poetry, and it is therefore idle in the face of these notorious 
facts to assure the world that the poet never stood so much in 
need of the support of the musician. If we would truly under- 
stand the reasons of the apparent contradiction, we must indeed look 
a little beyond Wagnerian theories. It is no doubt true that 
the development of the art of music which has taken place during the 
present century has very powerfully influenced the poetry of the 
same period, but the influence has been exerted in a manner that 
does not at all tend to bring the two nearer together. Poetry in 
relation to the other arts is essentially imitative, but its imitation is 
of a kind that will not bear the test of direct comparison. 
People who say, in the language of the sesthetic school, that 
a writer's verse is picturesque and full of colour, do not 
therefore conclude that it needs to be illustrated by the 
painter. On the contrary, it is evident that the introduction 
of the realities of picterial art can only serve to destroy the 
illusion that has been secured by the skilful use of language. 
The poet is cheated of his triumph when he is asked seriously to 
compete with the master of the Sah ; he is humiliated, not sup- 
ported, by the pretended help. And what is true of the relation 
of ong Soe painting is no less true of the relation of poetry and 
music. The musical effects of verse are carefully calculated for the 
absence of music, just as the picturesque effects are calculated for 
the absence of painting. When we say, therefore, that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s writing is melodious, we do not mean that we feel the 
want of music, but rather that by artful combination of sounds he 
has contrived to supply its place. But in effecting this kind of 
triumph he does not pretend to challenge the musician to a com- 
petition; on the contrary, he must know well that so soon as 
they are brought together his carefully elaborated effects will go 
for nothing. All the other elements of his poetry may survive the 
alliance ; its sentiment, its passion, and its picturesque force will 
each preserve a place ; but, in the nature of things, the music 
of the verse will be me in the sounds that are supplied by 
way of accompaniment. We may therefore partly understand how 
it is that the development of lyrical poetry has not led to any 
closer connexioa with the art of the musician. The poet begins 
to emulate the triumphs of the musical composer, and is no longer 
willing to work in his service. Conscious that his verses are to 
be read and not sung, he labours for a certain kind of melody that 
will be effective under these conditions. The versification must 
in a sense contain more of music’ than is needed for the words of 
a song, because it will receive no-assistance from without, and the 
author is thus impelled to simtulate the effects of another art. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the influence of music upon 

is rather to increase the distance that separates them, whi 
at the same time it adds almost anew faculty to the poet’s resources. 
That combination of all the arts so dearly desired by Herr Wagner 
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belongs to the period of their infancy. As they grow to maturity 
Garten increasingly independent, and they cannot enter into 
alliance without some sacrifice, which the most eminent exponents 
of each art are the least willing to endure. For the higher we 
go in the scale of art production, the more completely does the 
artist exhaust the resources at his command, the more readily does 
he submit himself to inherent limitations. His work is done in 
the full view of these resources and limitations, and it is done in 
such a way that nothing can be added from without that will not 
injure the intended effect. A second or third-rate poet is not 
injured by the help of the musician, because his work was not 
complete in the first instance, and music may possibly add what 
the author has failed to supply. But the poet of the first order 
wants nothing from any other art, nor in this case does the 
musician feel that he has anything to give. On the con , he 
is rather embarrassed and perplexed by the perfection of the 
material. He may turn it into something different, but he cannot 
improve it. 

t may perhaps be a question whether the attention to the sen- 
suous effect of the cound of poetry has not in our time been some- 
what excessive. However our poets may pride themselves upon 
being singers, the fact remains that they do not sing in the strict 
sense of the word ; and, by laying too much emphasis upon this 
one aspect of their work, they are apt to weaken the forces of 
another kind. Even that element of poetry which we agree to 
call the musical element is partly dependent upon the sense, as 
well as the sound, of the words employed. We should experience 
no special delight in mere gibberish, however mellitiuously 

. The intellect must be charmed as well as the ear, or 
we become immediately conscious that we are being cheated by an 
easy trick of vowel sounds. It is this element of musical beauty 
which seems to be failing in modern poetry. The first impression 
of sweetness turns afterwards sour when we ive that the word 
has not been chosen with as fine a sense of its meaning as of its 
ring in the ear. The music of Swinburne is, for this reason, far 
inferior to the music of Keats. It makes a stronger appeal, but 
it does not leave so sweet a recollection, and it will not the 
same close and searching scrutiny. 


THE OBELISK SET UP. 


A‘ this dull season, with its gloom dee; by a series of horrible 
accidents, very little fine writing been bestowed by the 
daily papers on the final adjustment of Cleopatra's Needle. De- 
scriptive reporters have been elsewhere employed. While the 
modest ceremony of Friday last was being enacted on the left 
bank of the Thames, the scenes of horror on the right bank occu- 
pied most men’s minds. Mr. Wilson and his coadjutors deserve 
our thanks for the quietness with which they allowed what to 
them at least is a great event to off. There wouid have been 
something indecent in holding high festivity on board one Thames 
steamer near the Adelphi while the cor rowded wreck of 
another was being dragged through the mud of Woolwich, amid 
the lamentations of thousands. This additional horror has been 
spared us, and we are thankful. Yet we find that there was 
rather more ceremony on the occasion than the Times would 
have us believe, and at least one remarkable speech was delivered. 
It hardly seems, however, as if enough notice had been taken of 
the simplicity and comparative cheapness of the means employed 
for the adjustment of sv great a block of solid stone. Fontana, 
with his thousands straining fora month; Lebas, with his hun- 
dreds, are more than rivalled by Mr. Dixon with a dozen men. 
When the obelisk hung in the air, twenty feet above its future 
base, the modern men of science might well have felt proud of the 
advance of engineering skill in the last few years. In fact, if the 
obelisk is good for anything, it is good as a standing example of 
the power of mind over matter since the dawn of history. The 
great Thothmes, when he set it up over against his temple at On, 
probably made a mound, dragged the stone to the top, and let it 
slide down into its place, guided by thousands of devotees holding 
ropes, and trained to move in exact concert to the music of the 
riests. When the Romans moved Cleopatra’s Needle and Mr. 
ilson’s obelisk to Alexandria, and p them before the portico 
of Czesar’s monument, they probably went to work very much in 
the French style, for they hed learned the use of pulleys and blocks ; 
and no doubt the subtle geometers of Alexandria were able to 
supply whatever might be wanting in theory to the practice of 
their conquerors. But neither Thothmes nor the Roman general 
could ever have conceived the idea of poising it in mid-air and 
of setting it on end as a child sets a ninepin. It is recorded 
on the great obelisk of Hatasoo, at Karnac, that it was removed 
from the quarry and set up in seven months. The quarry was not 
a hundred and fifty miles off, and water carriage could be used the 
whole way, probably to the very site in the interior of the 
temple. But we may be pretty sure that water carriage in the 
shape of a hydraulic lift was not employed, and that nothing but 
the direct strength of thousands of men raised the tallest obelisk 
in the world to the upright position it has an ga for at least 
three thousand years. Its companion, an equally noble block of 
granite, has fallen, and affords by its gigantic fragments a kind of 
measure for the still upstanding column. 


With regard to the cost and conditions of the ing, a 
Sido mass light been Some have tom 
puzzled to account for the pron ‘nent position of Mr, Dixon's 


| the pedestal must provoke a smile. } 


name. In the Queen’s telegram, for instance, it even precedes 
Mr. Wilson’s. But we are now told that Mr. Wilson's share 
in the business was simply that he offered a reward for the 
bringing home of the obelisk; while Mr. Dixon is the engi- 
neer who claims that reward as having accomplished the task 
set him. It would seem, however, that Mr. Wilson’s 10,000/. 
will only go two-thirds of the way towards covering Mr. Dixon's 
expenses, and that he will receive nothing for his own trouble. 
Thus, as Engineering points out, the contribution of Mr. Dixon 
nearly equals that of Mr. Wilson. In short, the obelisk has 
cost about 20,000/., and as it is a gift we must not ask whether 
the money might not have been more profitably laid out in some 
other way. Which of our rich men will offer 20,000/. to the 
builder of a new facade to the National Gallery, or to buy a 
few pictures, or to make a decent print and drawing-room, or even 
to put pedestals to the Elgin marbles? Apart from such purely 
benevolent projects as model lodging-houses and orphanages, there 
are many openings for the employment of money; but while a 
kind of connexion is kept up in people’s minds between almsgiving 
and religion, projects not of an eleemosynary character suffer by 
comparison. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Dixon will probably never be 
told that they have earned heaven by bringing over the obelisk of 
Thothmes, whereas, if they had spent their money on the 
propagation of certain sectarian opinions, they would have 
received many such pleasing assurances. There is one element 
of alloy in the congratulations which will pour in on Mr. 
Wilson and his coadjutor. The loss of the English sailors in 
the Bay of Biscay, and the subsequent greed of a Scottish crew, 
are disagreeable subjects for thought. Mr. Dixon made a mistake, 
the only one perhaps in all his arrangements, when-he placed 
Maltese sailors on board his cigar-ship; and it is doubly annoying 
that brave Englishmen should have been lost through attending to 
their cries of terror—a terror which turns out, in the event, to have 
been exaggerated. 

If the proceedings on Friday were not of a very lively cha- 
racter, there were not wanting humorous elements for the benefit of 
the reporters. The mere list of the —— buried in two jars under 

Nothing typical of the civili- 
zation of our day seems to have been omitted, except a betting-book 
and a willow-pattern plate. There were Bibles in various lan- 
guages, presented by the Bible Society, who will probably never 
be called to account by the subscribers for such an appropriation 
of their funds. The sixteenth verse of the third chapter of 
St. John, translated into 216 languages, went in for the in- 
formation of posterity, or perhaps we should say, for their 
benefit. It must have been a very blessed thought to the mem- 
bers of the Committee that, if one single soul is able to under- 
stand one single language of the 216 when the obelisk falls, perhaps 
thirty generations hence, he may find under it a better revelation 
than that which Mr. Piazzi Smyth has discovered in the sacred 
inches of the Great Pyramid. Some Smyth of the future—if there 
are Englishmen, there will be Smyths, with or without a y, but 
none probably without an adnomen—some Smyth of the future 
may, however, like our own instructor, seek for ghostly comfort 
rather in the standard foot and the standard pound than in the 
versicles of the Bible Society. The circumference and diameter 
of the jar in standard obelisk inches, and its weight in standard 
obelisk ounces, will no doubt convey profound religious impres- 
sions. Should the photographs of a dozen pretty Englishwomen 
survive till then, learned treatises may be composed on the strange 
costumes of the pre-historic lady, her semi-nudity, her woad or 
rouge, as the case may be, her pinched waist, her brass-coloured 
hair, and her brazen expression. The Schliemann who comes to 
dig on the banks of the Thames may have far to pene- 
trate before he reaches the summit of the obelisk. It would 
not be hard to calculate the period at which the und 
will have risen fifty feet. It is already sixteen feet above Roman 
London, and villas on the bank of the Walbrook are buried at a 
depth which would only leave six feet of the obelisk visible. There 
can be no doubt that the Thames flowed at high tides over all the 
present Strand, not in pre-historic times, but as late as the tenth 
century. It is not many years since we all rowed or steamed over 
the site of the obelisk or very much further inland. At any rate, 
the discoverer will have no difficulty in making his measurements. 
Ivory is a very lasting article ; and an ivory rule, variously divided, 
down to the thousandth part of an inch, seems to have been, liter- 
ally, rather a rule than an exception among the articles selected 
for burial. Of course, like the Alexandra feeding-bottle, the hy- 
draulic model jack, the shilling razor, and the specimens of sub- 
marine cable, these things were chiefly put in by way of advertise- 
ment, not to the men of the future, but to those of our own 
generation ; but they will also serve, like the Martello towers, for 
the puzzle of | pars ai.ng That object would, however, have been 
amply fulfilled without any aid from children’s toys or a box of 
cigars ; for we read that, not only was Dr. Birch’s translation of 
the obelisk inscriptions, i on vellum, among the contents of 
the jars, but a copy of Bradshaw's Railway Guide, which some 
bibliographer of the above-mentioned period will catalogue as a 
volume containing calculations as to the probable hours of starting 
of various trains, their destiny, and other prophecies, perhaps 
astrological. Let us at least hope that in the information of poste- 
rity one thing will not be omitted. It is but due to our descendants 
that they should be told that, in the opinion of the legislator who 
delivered the inaugural oration, the erection of this obelisk “closed 
one of the most remarkable episodes in the history of England.” 
The honourable member went on to tell his audience, in a voice 
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which reached the assemblage on the Embankment while he stood 
on board the steamer, that this monolith had been the wonder of 
countless ages—a — of news, we confess, which we did not 
expect. As obelisks twice as long exist not only in Egypt but at 
Rome, and as even the Paris example is half as high again, count- 
less ages seem to have made an unaccountable choice for the exercise 
of their admiration. Howbeit, the speaker proceeded to remark that 
“the credit which attached to its ee rought to this country 
was due to the engineer”—a very interesting fact, on which he 
might well have enlarged. We are not told how the attachment 
was cemented ; but the speaker added an opinion that Mr. Dixon’s 
skill was worthy of any age. We have already shown that, having 
been exercised on a stone which had already been the subject of 
a pes. skill in all kinds of ages, this remark only expressed 
half the truth. We are next told that “the generosity of Pro- 
fessor Wilson (cheers) contrasted favourably with that of the 
French nation, which made a public grant for the erection of the 
monolith in the Place dela Concorde”; but the speaker seemed 
to have —- that the French expenses were nearly eight times 
as great. Finally came a sentiment in which all will be content 
to acquiesce :—“ He trusted that the monument would long remain 
in its present position as an instance of English individual generosity 
and of English scientific skill.” 


MODERN MINING VENTURES. 


A RATHER interesting letter in the Standard of Monday 
reminds one that the old romance of treasure-seeking is rapidly 
assuming more practical aspects. The Standard’s correspondent 
writes of the Galdames mines, which are situated on the heights 
above the valley of the Nervion between Bilbao and the Bay 
of Biscay; and the Galdames mines are only some among the 
ups which are being worked by various Companies in the 
neighbourhood. We need hardly say that the capital has chiefly 
been found by foreigners, and that, although the labourers are 
recruited from the people of the country, the engineers and super- 
intendents of the works are almost exclusively French or English. 
All that the writer has to tell goes to prove that the most 
embarrassed of countries, with such resources as Turkey or Spain 
possesses, might really have an encouraging future before them, 
could they only be assured of some degree of permanent tran- 
uillity. The mines that enriched the Phcenicians and the 
mans must still, in all probability, contain inestimable reserves 
which may yield to the “open sesame” of modern appliances and 
enterprise. But, setting aside the discoveries in our Australasian 
and North American settlements, it is remarkable that the necessary 
uncertainties of mining speculation have been almost invariably 
avated either by conditions of climate or by the backward 
civilization of the regions where it is followed out. The States of 
Central and Southern America are as chronically subject to revo- 
lutions as to earthquakes; while recurring periods of drought 
bring the “stamps” and the works to a standstill. In Mexico, 
especially, associations that might otherwise be flourishing only 
dare to undertake serious smelting operations in exceptional Iulls 
of tranquillity. No sooner are they liquidating their accumulations 
of ore in the shape of ingots than the authorities begin levying 
forced contributions; while guerillas and partisans are swarming 
round the shafts like the wasps that buzz and sting over a honey- 
jar. Even temporary political disturbance leaves its inevitable 
consequences behind; and capital shrinks timidly for years from 
the districts where war has lett its sinister memories. Spain shows 
more signs of political stability than her former colonies beyond 
the Atlantic; yet we may doubt whether the Galdames Com- 
pany would have been so active as it is now had it not given 
eavy pecuniary pledges to fortune before the outbreak of the 
latest Carlist war. The Company had received its concession, 
obtained its capital, and arranged for its works before the Basque 
provinces took up arms for Don Carlos. But in those days 
the region of hill and valley in which the mines are situated 
was only accessible by rough tracks, and the ore had to be 
brought down in rude ox-carts. The projected railway works 
were indefinitely suspended when the district became the seat of 
military operations. The heights that overhang the new railway line 
were mounted with siege batteries to shell the Carlists,and the village 
which is the present headquarters of the mining population was filled 
with the wounded of the relieving army. No sooner, however, was 
the war at an end than the operations of the Company were ener- 
getically resumed. Now they have their railway of fourteen miles, 
with formidable gradients and considerable tunnels, connecting 
the remotest of the workings with the river. A pier has been con- 
structed several hundred feet in length, where the vessels lie at 
their moorings to ship their cargoes; and extensive workshops 
have been erected for the construction of rolling stock and mining 
material, In the course of last year the Company exported 
no less than 360,000 tons of ore; and it is estimated that in all 
probability the tonnage of the exports wiil amount during the 
nt year to half a million. Nor is it only in Biscay that mini 
ompanies have been busy. Capital has been freely inteadeeal 
at Linares and elsewhere, in the rich metalliferous regions of 
Andalusia and Murcia. And yet these various Spanish enterprises, 
promising as they appear to be, are paltry in comparison with the 
prodigious undertakings which are enriching mushroom Ame:ican 
millionaires beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. 
We know little of these Spanish Companies, except that they 
give certain substantial guarantees for a business which is essentially 


speculative, however cautiously conducted. There can be no 


question as to their having sunk great sums of money which can 
only be made to yield a return by scientific perseverance; and any 
shareholder who thinks of increasing his holding can easily visit 
the mines and judge for himself. We know that even with the 
primitive appliances of the earliest historic times Iberia supplied 
the East with the precious metals. Mining, and _ especiall 
mining abroad, is a kind of semi-legitimate gambling whi 
will aiways bong 0 the needy or the reckless.) We may con- 
fess to having had some personal experience of it, and, like 
most iy who are in similar case, we have made money and 
we have burned our fingers. At any rate experience has given 
us a fair idea of the general course of the history of those 
undertakings which, being denominated “rubbish” in the 
jargon of the Stock Exchange, are for the most part left 
to be jobbed in by outsiders of doubtful antecedents. A single 
brilliant success like that of “the St. John del Rey” is 
the cause of innumerable woes to thousands whose simple i- 
nations have been fired by it. The ingeniousauthors of seductive 

rospectuses naturally use that or some similar piece of good 
ortune in their advertisements, although it may have neither 
geographical nor geological relation to the enews 4 scheme which 
they happen to be puffing. They select a locality in some remote 
latitude of North or South America that has more or less of 
metalliferous reputation, They set out by catching a Cornish 
or other mine-captain, and they send him out with a select staff 
of his countrymen. Being self-taught and speaking no syllable 
of = tongue but his own, of course he is admirably fitted 
to e his way among shrewd Spaniards and half-castes, and he 
is the very man to make a dispassionate calculation of the chances 
of the concession. He knows besides that, should the Company 
float, he will have a snug berth for a term of years, 
with an income on which he can save money. Possibly, 
to his practical, though shortsighted, intelligence there are 
the actual signs of mineral wealth. At all events there 
are the remains of earlier workings, which most incontestably 
have cracked the shell, although at the same time they may have 
scooped out the kernel. Consequently he has the elements of a 
rose-coloured report all ready to his hand; and either the in- 
telligent Cornishman, or the gentlemen who employ him, give 
such fancy as they liberal play in estimating possible 
dividends. There are the neatest diagrams, with the most exact 
figures as to dips, levels, and thickness of strata, which would be 
all the more satisfactory were there any possibility of verifying them. 
Very likely they bear some real relation to facts, or supposed facts, 
but at any rate they answer their purpose. With a reasonable 
amount of puffing and ingenious manipulation the shares are 
placed. At first everything goes smoothly, and the directors 
meet their constituents upon velvet. It must necessarily be 
all outgoing at the beginning, and the Company is sowing liberally 
that it may reap in proportion. Shafts are being sunk and galleries 
are being driven. Houses are being erected for the overseers and 
workpeople; the shareholders will be gratified to know that the 
services of a competent physician have been secured, and thatassorted 
stores of drugs have been consigned to him. Hitherto the force 
has been necessarily eng in preliminary operations; but nothi 
in the meantime can be more gratifying than the yield of suc 
samples of the ore as have been extracted. About this period there 
comes a fresh issue of shares, disposed of at a moderate premium. 
There are regular monthly remittances for a year or so, which partially 
pay the Company’s way, although they fall far short of allowing 
the declaration of a dividend. Naturally there is a sharp rise in 
the shares, and then the more wary of the promoters reconsider 
their situation. For very soon the sorrows of the shareholders are to 
begin. The coincidence of untoward circumstances is remarkable, 
and all of them are beyond the control of the managers. There 
is a season of unusual floods, and the embankments and outbuild- 
ings are swept down the foaming arroyos. Or, more likely, there is 
a period of unparalleled drought. The mill-leads run dry, the stamp- 
ing mills are in suspension, and the mules and horses are dying of 
inanition. As one of the regular revolutions falls due just at this time 
the Government decrees a general conscription, and the workpeople 
promptly bolt to avoid it. Then the Company have to entertain the 
question of an importation of labour; the veins unhappily are 
dipping and breaking just as the projected operations cut into the 
core of them. But the local managers give proofs of their faith 
in the undertaking by chivalrously increasing their holdings; and 
the directors, pending a resumption of activity, generously consent 
to a reduction of their salaries. Either the promoters have 
feathered their nests and withdrawn, or the shares change hands 
for a trifle, when a drooping market is glutted with them. This, 
so far as our observation and experience go, is the fate of the 
majority even of bond fide mining adventures; for it is we of 
these that we are now speaking. Of mere bubble and fraudulent 
Companies it is un to say a word, 

The romance of mining, unless indeed it be the romance of 
plausible rascality, is, as we have said, gone out of date. For nothing 
can be more prosaic than rushes to new diggings where the allot- 
ments are staked out by line and rule. The real romance was 
in the eager researches of the lonely adventurers who went 
es age | either singly or in pairs. Soothing themselves with 

reams of limitless opulence, they generally starved out existence 
in wretchedness and It was their best chance of safety that 
they were so seldom worth the robbing, although they always 
carried their lives in their hands. Through perils from robbers 
and rivals and wild Indians skulking about on the outlook for 
scalps, they went groping about the banks of gulches and water- 
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courses in Mexico and Central America. Camping out, half 
suppetless, over their fires in the wilderness, they were cheered to 
the last by traditions of treasure-trove, although we know not that 
thete is any authentic instance of any one of their number 
having ever been enriched. Even in the Sierras of old Spain, 
n y in the Alpujarras, and not so many years ago, there were 
men who made a profession of searching for the veins which they 
could appropriate on observing some cheap formalities. But now- 
adays we should imagine that the concession-hunters and the 
agents of Companies have made themselves masters of all the most 
ising ground; and the small speculators who have set their 
earts on a stake in the mining lottery must begin by scraping up 
& few pounds for a lucky stroke of business in the share market. 


UP VESUVIUS BY RAIL. 


RAILWAY up Vesuvius is the latest tribute of art and 
science to nature. M. Oblieght, a Naples banker, has ob- 
tained a concession from the Prefecturé, and in a few months Ameri- 
can and English tourists will be able to take a ticket for Vesuvius 
Station. A double line supported on pillars, and nine hundred 
and nineteen yards long, will carry the trains, which will be 
hauled up to the mouth of the crater by wire ropes connected 
with stationary engines. Each train will consist of four carriages 
holding four passengers apiece, and as ene such train ascends the 
mountain another will be coming down. English Railway Com- 
panies may prefer “telescoping” their trains occasionally to 
spending their money on sufficient brake-power ; but M. Oblieght’s 
tourists are too precious to the Neapolitan hotel-keepers for such 
experiments. A wire-rope may give way on the side of Vesuvius, 
but the ers will sutier no inconvenience beyond a possible 
halt half way down; each carriage will be fitted with two newly- 
; aang automatic brakes which will instantly check a further 
escent. 

Lovers of the marvellous and the picturesque in nature are 
expected to be grateful to this benevolent Neapolitan banker with 
the German name. We regret our inadequate enthusiasm ; but 
we cannot think the present visitors to Mount Vesuvius so appre- 
Ciative that it is a public service to increase their number. The 
ascent of Vesuvius has not hitherto been extraordinarily difficult 
or extravagantly costly. When it has been either the one or 


dividual searchers after beauty, the multiplication of spectators 
would enhance the wonder and admiration that each one feels, 
Pious pilgrims to the shrine of nature never jostle or vex one an- 
other. Each makes his own place, and does not encroach on his 
neighbour’s. When the thousands, or even the hundreds, become 
a crowd, there ceases to be room for any one of them. Travellers 
driven according to present arrangements in a troop up the side of 
Vesuvius by the conductor of a tour are doubtless every jot as 
incapable of profiting by the expedition as will be the occupants 
of M. Oblieght’s railway carriages. But at least they leave 
no mark, unless it be a few soda-water bottles. With the 
ae railway on pillars, it will be impossible to forget that 
Yesuvius has been turned into a kind of hotel bar for ‘Naples. 
An excellent occasion is going begging for some one who cares 
to protest against the destruction of what belongs to humanity. 
Manchester conceived the brilliant idea a couple of years ago that 
it would much improve the beauties of Thirlmere Lake to turn it 
into a reservoir. It was very philanthropic on the part of Man- 
chester, but a loud cry of indignation arose from the land of 
Wordsworth and Southey. Even the prosaic English House of 
Commons has expressed its opinion that British historical monu- 
ments cannot be the property of any private man to do as he 
pleases with them. Mount Vesuvius belongs not to the Lake 
poets, and painters, and art critics, but to the whole world. It 
18 a monument of an antiquity far transcending any Stonehenge, 
and with every generation of the past marked on its breast by a 
force which liquities rocks instead of sowing lichens. That a 
banker and a prefect should have the right to receive or to make a 


| “ concession ” of Vesuvius is as much an affront to Europe as the 


' the fewest number of hours or minutes. 


the other, the victims have been persons of the simple nature of | 


the two American ladies who, as we are in‘ormed by the re- 
porter of their woes in the Zines, accompanied by an indifferently 
sturdy and valiant male escort, had at the beginning of the month 
to pay baksheesh to the native population. In any case baksheesh 
and expeditions equipped like caravans to Mecca will sooa be 
things of the past. American ladies will not be threatened with 
a violent descent into the crater, or forced to witness the horrid 

tacle of the sacrilegious local “demons fighting the courier 


himself.” By next winter Vesuvius will be the easiest of excur- | 


sions and the cheapest. 
charge for a return ticket, and ancther half lira will pay the 


Half-a-dozen dire will be about the 
| believe it must be to visit. 


eM for showing where the lava comes from. As for torches for | 


king down into the crater at night, there will be gas; perhaps 
in time there will be lamp-posts. Ashes and scorite troubled the 


menace of a lord of a manor to plough up a memorial of the Druids 
or King Arthur is to England. 

But it is hopeless to try to persuade bankers and prefects that 
anything but honour is done to Vesuvius by bringing it within the 
civilizing influence of a railway whistle. It is just a sight like 
the Crystal Palace, and has a right to be made as accessible as 
possible. The same fate awaits every object in nature and art 
which is so unhappy as to have become celebrated by guide-books. 
The better worth seeing a thing is, the more necessary it seems to 
be supposed it must be that men should be enabled to see it in 
If Vesuvius is wonderful, 
it must be wonderful for the smoke it generates, for the heat 
which penetrates its slopes, for the shudder which vibrates through 
its rocks. Life is short, and shorter still is an excursionist’s 
monthly ticket. If he can but see the vapour and feel the warmth 
and the tremor of the mountain’s sides, he has done his duty by the 
voleano, and has time left for Virgil's Tomb, San Carlo, and the 
Catacombs, That there is an atmosphere round a great national 
or historical object, and that its visitors must acclimatize themselves 
in order to its due appreciation, cannot be understood by such a 
elass. Tourists will go their own way, and will have their own 
way. Perhaps their superiors have themselves to blame for the 
marring of their own pleasure. They have acted and talked so 
persistently as if distance lent enchantment to every view that the 
remoter an object is, the more desirable men have come to. 
A catalogue has been compiled of 
wonders of nature and art not too near home. Travel has been 
reduced to a system of stringing these together. Once countries 


| and their peoples were studied; now Europe has been converted 


tourists who bemoaned their miseries the other day in the Times. | 


If, after next winter, there are ashes and scoriw, that is a matter 
concerning only Vesuvius, which will be thus wasting its substance. 
Ashes and scoriz, or even an explosion, need not disturb the 
visitors; they will simply pull up the glasses. A journey up 
Vesuvius will be about as diflicult as a journey to Mile-End, and 
a good deal less novel. Far from giving thanks to M. Oblieght, 
we wish him the worst fate we can imagine—condemnation to 
travel up and down Vesuvius continually by his own railway, and to 
hear and reply to the foolish remarks of ,his passengers. Year by 

notable undertakings like his are rubbing the gloss off whatever 
is strange and beautiful in nature. Vesuvius hasan interest for the 
scientific, who have not yet fathomed the mystery of its periodic 
outbursts. It has a more general interest for the imaginative, 


for the traveller into so many mountains and lakes and cathedrals 
and picture-galleries. Men who do not love to be carried by 


| porters up Mont Blane, or by train into the crater of Vesuvius, 


must retrace their steps. They must betake themselves, as did 


| their forefathers, to exploring the ordinary channels of national 


who listen to the weird message which its world within our world | 


is ever whispering or roaring. What interest it will have for these 
railway excursionists is abundantly clear. They will go that they 
may come back and say they have been to the top of Mount 
Vesuvius. If they derive no good from the expedition, it may be 
urged that they will suffer no great harm. If self-satisfied ignor- 
ance is innocuous, that is so. But they will have spoilt Vesuvius 
for those who chose to study and who could understand it. 
Nothing can be more delusive than to suppose that the cireum- 
stances and associations of anything which appeals to the imagi- 
nation can be tampered with without danger to the essence of the 
impression, A certain amount of preparation and difficulty is an 
element in the general effect. The mind of the traveller who toils 
up through the cinders which frame Vesuvius has been gradually 
attuning itself to a perception of the mighty power of the great 
agent in the scene of desolation. Most of the sentiment which 
seems to be evoked even by the noblest natural spectacles is really 
contributed from within. We wonder what sort of sentiment the 
tourist will bring with him to the crater of Vesuvius who finds 
himself landed at the brink with no more trouble than that of 
taking a ticket. Mont Blanc and Mount Vesuvius for the million 


are no longer the Mont Blanc and Mount Vesuvius of Saussure and | 


Pliny. They are not hurt or diminished in grandeur by the mere 
icipation of —- the wonder and delight they cause; so 
as the hundreds, or thousands, or tens of thousands were in- 


life rather than a land's wonders and portents. If Vesuvius is to be 
appropriated as a railway station, Italy has hundreds of miles of 
loveliness in highlands and coast which never come within the ken 
of British or American tourist. If every cathedral in Italy were 
beset with an ignorant and gaping crowd of his countrymen and 
countrywomen, an Englishman has but to content himself with 
a journey of a hundred miles instead of a thousand. In half-a+ 
dozen hours he has crossed the Channel, and Normandy offers him 
in every village a church which will teach him more than St. 
Peter's. Happily, the more thickly the tiresome crowd clusters 
about special objects of interest, and the further atield it travels, 
the larger is the space left near home for those who care not to 
o for their sentiments to their guide-book. If there be a 
amous shrine of the excursionist at a given station, it is sufficient 
to alight half-a-dozen miles short of it. Solitude and silence will 
be found keeping guard over something quite as exquisite, but less 
advertised. Whole countries grow into regions for quiet study if 
only there be something beyond them to which the tourist natu- 
rally gravitates. Belgium, with its legion of famous cities, is 
being gradually restored to the honest traveller by the relaxing 
grasp of the tourist who can reach Rome almost as easily as he 
once could Ghent. Even now it is possible to wander along the 
n side valleys of the Rhine in more peace than among the 
irisons. There will be hope for the Bernese Oberland itself when 
Asia Minor is opened up. e most bitter enemy of Lord 
Beaconstield’s Eastern policy must have felt a pang as he read 
Messrs. Cook's tful relinquishment of personally-conducted 
tours to Cyprus. But the British tourist will not be kept back 
long by fever and asps. We hope sincerely he will be so well 
repaid as to go again and again, he and all his tribe. At any rate, 
every excursionist to Larnaca and Paphos will be one the fewer 
in St. Mark's and at Courmayeur. 
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THE BRISTOL CONGRESS. 


Nem delegates of the Trade-Unions throughout the country sat 
in council at Bristol during the whole of last week, and 
their discussions ranged over the greater part of the wide field of 
questions which atlect the relations of labour and capital. The 
business of the sittings began with the reading of the Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee, a kind of Executive appointed by 
the annual Con to watch over the interests of their con- 
stituents in the intervals of their own meetings—especially, as its 
name implies, in reference to the proceedings of the Legislature. 
The Report is a very able and well-written paper, which 
fully justifies the eagerness of the outgoing Committee to be 
known as its sole authors. After passing in review the programme 
for the coming year—a varied and ambitious list—it goes on to 
congratulate the Congress on the improved prospects of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability for Accidents Bill and on the passing of the 
present Factory and Workshop Act; a measure which, though 
falling short of the Committee's views, is yet admitted to be 
a very real amendment of the old law. And then, after a 
reference to the relations of skilled and unskilled labour to 
which we shall presently return, it proceeds to renew the 
standing complaint that the usefulness of the Committee is 
limited by want of funds. Zealous as the Trade-Unionists are 
supposed to be, and ready as they generally show themselves to 
subscribe to the support of a strike, they do not recognize, in the 
form that woul be best appreciated, the labours of the Central Exe- 
cutive. Hence, we are told, its financial difficulties became so great 
last autumn that it was obliged to send its Secretary on a roving 
mission to the provinces in search of pecuniary aid. In the last 
place, the Report addresses itself to the grand question of the com- 
bination of employers. Men who have struggled so long for the right 
of associating together to fix the terms on which they would sell their 
labour might have been expected to recognize in their masters acorre- 
sponding right to unite in rejecting those terms. But the Unionists 
are as little disposed as the most fanatical sectaries to concede to 
others what they claim for themselves. The Employers’ Associa- 
tion is, it seems, not only wealthy and skilfully organized, but is 
also most unscrupulous. It is animated, not by the desire to secure 
economy, but by bitter hatred of the trade societies. Its delibera- 
tions are conducted in secret, its decisions made known in con- 
fidential circulars, and its victims struck down by unknown 
hands. Moreover, this organized conspiracy of the rich 
against the poor has on its side the sympathies of all classes, 
except the wage-earners. Strange to say, this avowal awakens 
no misgiving in the mind of the Committee as to the justice of 
their own policy. It is quietly taken for granted that the whole 
of society is prejudiced against the workpeople. Yet surely the 
presumption is that, when onlookers sympathize with one 
party to a dispute, there is something wrong in the con- 
duct or something mischievous in the principles of the other. 
As to the eloquent but wordy protest against the combi- 
nation of employers, it amounts simply to a confession that 
the masters have at last found an efiective, weapon of defence, 
which may possibly prove formidable in offence also. It is 
melancholy, no doubt, that resources which ought to be applied 
to increase the prosperity of the community should be wasted to 
their mutual injury by employers and employed. But, if disputes 
will occur, and reason is powerless to arrange them, it is perhaps 
as well that each side should entertain a wholesome fear of pro- 
voking the other. Such a sentiment may possibly effect what 
good feeling has been impotent to accomplish. In any event, 
the right of the masters to associate is as clear as that 
of the men. The latter propose to combat it by a federation 
of trades. It remains to be seen whether such a plan is practicable. 
The complaint of the Parliamentary Committee as to the disinclina- 
tion to afford it pecuniary support is not very promising. Perha 
better organization may overcome that difliculty; yet it will . 
no easy task permanently to harmonize the jarring interests of all 
the various industries of this country. Even in the same trades it 
is not always found possible to suppress the antagonisms of inter- 
dependent ches. 

Among the questions discussed by the delegates, one of the most 
important was the demand of workmen to be allowed to sit on 
juries. The claim is clearly in accordance with the principle of 
our law, which from the earliest period affirms the right of the 
subject to be tried by his peers. ut there are very serious prac- 
tical objections to it. Nobody who really knows what our common 
juries mostly are will assert that they exhibit a very high 
standard of intelligence. This, however, is an argument for 
improving, not for deteriorating them; and we fear it must 
be said that the general admission of working-men would 
deteriorate them. ‘The demand is not that working-men should 
help to decide where the interests of their class are involved 
in the issue, but that they should be eligible to sit on 
juries in every case—in short, that the qualification for jurymen 
dhould be lowered for the express purpose of admitting them into 
the box. Granting to the fullest extent the ability and attain- 
ments of the Trade-Union leaders, and the general intelligence of 
workers in certain small and peculiarly circumstanced trades, it is 
notorious that the great body of the workmen at present have not 
the education that would fit them to take in the administra- 
tion of the law. A further objection is shat the proposal implies 
a fundamental change in our jury system. Working-men, if once 
admitted to the jury-box, would be liable, as the middle classes 


now are, to serve upon cases which would take them from their 
workshops and factories for weeks together. They obviously could 
not afford to forego their earnings for such a length of time without 
compensation ; and accordingly it is part of the demand that they 
should receive pay from the State while serving. This extension 
of the claim raises many very important questions, which must be 
decided on their own merits, not by.a theoretical desire to remove 
a sentimental class grievance. Even if the claim were conceded, 
it is by no means certain that the end in view would be attained, 
Employers would naturally not care to hire men who might at 
the very busiest and most inconvenient moment be summoned to 
attend a jury. We see in the case of the Reserve men that 
even patriotic motives, strongly aroused, are not always powerful 
enough to secure their places for servants called away to other 
duties. Nosuch motives would plead for jurymen. Working- 
men would soon find that liability to jury service prejudiced them 
in the eyes of employers, and they would seek to evade it. The 
result would be to call into existence a class of professional 
workmen jurors, and payment by the State would tend to the 
same end. But jurors of this stamp would certainly not be the 
kind of persons to whose verdict we should like to trust the lives 
and properties of suitors. 

Another very interesting discussion occurred on the question of 
co-operation. It is curious to note the jealousy with which 
a large proportion of the Unionists regard the co-operative 
movement, seeing that it offers the only legitimate and effec- 
tual means by which working-men may rise to the enjoyment 
of the advantages of capital. Here and there, no doubt, 
energetic and exceptional labourers have always been able 
to promote themselves out of the class in which they were 
born and to become employers. But such men must always 
be few. For ordinary workmen, co-operation is the sole road 
to the identification ofthe interests of labour and capital. 
Moreover, co-operation in distribution, by getting rid of middle- 
men, cheapens commodities to the consumer. Yet at the 
Bristol Congress a resolution which merely expressed a 
hope that the working classes would extend and develop co- 
operation encountered a warm opposition. The avowed reason 
was that the Co-operative Societies go further than any other em- 
ployers in the reduction of wages. The charge was not denied ; 
one of the co-operators frankly admitting that his experience of 
working-men, as employers did not prejudice him in their favour. 
The charge and the admission are instructive, both as throwing light 
upon the divisions which exist among the working classes and 
also for their bearing upon the trade disputes which are agitating 
Lancashire at this moment. One other debate we may notice. It 
arose out of a resolution affirming the desirableness of returning a 
larger number of working-men as members of Parliament. The de- 
sire is not unnatural, but it is hardly likely to be soon gratified in 
very full measure. However the Bristol delegates may agree in an 
abstract resolution, personal jealousies and rivalries are at present 
too strong amongst them to allow of that undivided practical exer~ 
tion which might ensure success. Besides, the ‘Trade-Union 
leaders, while atiecting to speak in the name of the wage-earners 
generally, really represent only a section of the skilled workers. 
And the relations between their constituents and the great outside 
classes are neither cordial nor likely soon to become so. 

The real interest of the proceedings, however, is found in the 
glimpse they permit us to catch of the views and feelings of the 
working classes. It is evident that amongst those classes there 
are far deeper differences of opinion than are suspected by 
people who have no direct personal knowledge on the subject. 
One incident at the Congress is very suggestive in this respect, 
as it tends to confirm what we have just said in reference to 
the relations of skilled and unskilled labour. The dockyard 
labourers on the Tyne laid a complaint before the Trades-Union 
Congress twelve months ago to the effect that they were oppressed 
by their skilled fellow-labourers, the iron shipbuilders, The com- 
shins was referred to the Parliamentary Committee, but that body 
shirked a decision by pleading want of technical knowledge. The 
inference would seem to be that the shipbuilders were in the 
wrong, but that both Congress and Committee are afraid to tell 
them so. Apparently sume of the delegates at Bristol took this 
view, for they objected to the Committee’s decision, pointing out 
that it is, in fact, inconsistent, since it affirms the general good- 
ness of the relations between skilled and unskilled labour, yet con- 
fesses its impotence to bring about a settlement of the solitary dis- 
pute submitted to it. The Congress, as hight have been expected, 
supported its Committee; but the affair is not likely to improve 
the feeling of unskilied labourers towards their Rilrwveidbaen 
Again, a debate which arose on a motion affirming that working- 
men ought to be appointed assistant-inspectors of factories and 
workshops brought out the jealousy which is entertained towards 
working-women, even when they are Trade-Unionists. The 
motion was made by Mr. Birtwistle, who will be remembered as 
one of the spokesmen of the cotton-weavers in the late Lancashire 
strike, and was supported by him on the ground that there are many 
evasions of the law which can only be detected by persons practically 
acquainted with the inner life of factories. Mrs. Pesan moved an 
amendment proposing that women also should be eligible, urging 
that women are as much interested as men in the proper enforee- 
ment of the Acts, and adding that working-men know as little of 
female labour as the present Inspectors. Mr. Birtwistle objected, 
and it was suggested as a compromise that the word “ persons” 
should be substituted for men; but Mrs. Paterson refused the 
substitution, feeling probably that se equivocal an ex- 
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on of opinion by the Congress would be a practical 
Vefeat Thereupon a warm discussion ensued, in the course 
of which Mr. Broadhurst bluntly asserted that women 
had always been op to the Acts, and now asked to 
be appointed to carry them out with the intention of frustrating 
them. The last incident we shall notice is a dispute between the 
Unionist tailors of England and of Scotland. It appears that a 
bitter feud is raging between the two, and that some time ago a 
paper was issued in Manchester in which it was stated, among 
other things, that the English association would assist the masters 
should a strike of the Scotch occur. What makes this declaration 
the more noteworthy is that it was signed by no less a personage 
than Mr. Bailey, the outgoing President of the Congress itself. 
The Scotch tailors laid a complaint before the Congress, demanding 
that Mr. Bailey should be expelled, and a Committee of five was 
appointed to inquire into the matter. But, strange to say, whether 
owing to national partisanship or to some other cause, the Com- 
mittee decided that Mr. Bailey was blameless, as he had signed 
the paper only formally. And, more remarkable still, they did 
not even require the withdrawal of the obnoxious document. 


EXPLOSIVES. 


More than three years have elapsed since the passing of the 
Act for the regulation of the traffic in explosive substances, 
known as the “ Explosives Act, 1875”; and, with the assistance 
afforded by the Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Explosives, 
we are now in a position to review, with tolerable confidence, the 
results of this legislation, These Reports include, not only two 
very long and elaborate annual Reports, but about a dozen special 
Reports on the more remarkable accidents which have occurred 
since the Act came into operation. The broad result of the measure 
may be regarded aseminently satisfactory. Two main difficulties, 
however, appear to interfere with its thorough efficiency. One is the 
lengthy, intricate, and highly technical character of the Act itself ; 
the other, the laziness or indifference of the various local authorities 
upon whom the successful administration of the law in a very large 
measure depends. The former of these evils, it is easy to believe, 
was unavoidable, and is inherent in the véry nature of the subject. 
A law relating to explosives must necessarily touch numerous 
classes of people and very distinct interests, and must cover a 
great deal of ground. It must be comprehensive enough to include 
the large manufactories of gunpowder and dynamite; it must descend 
to such details as will prevent a gunmaker from blowing up his next- 
door neighbour, or the maker of squibs from immolatiag his family 
in pursuit of his small but dangerous business. It must throw its 
protection over every vessel which leaves these shores or enters 
a harbour with a cargo of explosives; it must equally provide 
against the risks attendant on the passage through a village of a 
few pounds of gunpowder in the carrier's cart. It must regulate 
alike the storage in magazines whose capacity may be measured by 
hundreds of tons, and the keeping of a half-barrel of gunpowder 
for the miner's use. It should render alike improbable, if not 
impossible, the great Erith explosion of 1864, or the Regent's 
Park explosion of 1874, or an explosion of toy fireworks such as 
that which occurred in the Rue Béranger, Paris, only a few 
months ago. And it must do these things without unduly restrict- 
ing or interfering with trade, and with an adequate regard to the 
various classes and degrees of risk involved. To say that the Act 
had even approximately accomplished this result would be to 
bestow upon it very high praise; while to say that it has in fact 
furnished an almost complete solution of the intricate and delicate 
problems involved is, we believe, really to say no more than is 
strictly true. 

Those only who turn to the Reports of the Inspectors will be 
able to realize the difficulties which beset the subject, and to 
understand how greatly those difficulties have been aggravated by 
the shortcomings of the local authorities. The Report for the past 

may be said to be honeycombed with complaints and examples 

of the want of zeal and co-operation on the part of local authorities, 
and the efficiency or non-efliciency of the statute in particular 
districts really appears to be measured, roughly speaking, by the 
efficiency or non-etficiency of the local authorities in that district. 
It is not very creditable to our system of local self-government 
that the administration of an Act which especially affects the lives 
and property of the public should be so imperfectly accomplished ; 
and yet it is not easy to see how a system of central inspection 
could have been worked. Central inspection possesses, no doubt, 
this advantage over local inspection—that it is tolerably certain 
to be well and impartially carried out. Parliamentary checks are too 
numerous, and Government officials live too much in the light of 
public observation, for the work of a Government Inspector to be 
slurred over, and, being exempt from ee peeeet he may be 
reasonably expected to do his work fairly and judicially. But these 
advantages can be purchased only at a heavy cost. It would require 
almost an army of Government Inspectors to administer the Explo- 
sives Actif its administration were wholly vested in the Government; 
while the principle of centralizing administration in the public de- 
ents is to be deprecated, as tending to destroy the energies and 
public spirit of local communities. But, as we have observed, it is not 
satisfactory to find that the efficient operation of an important Act 


is seriously impaired, and in some instances the Act itself rendered 
practically a dead letter, by the inaction and apathy of the local | 
authorities. It is perhaps worthy of remark that in that part of | 


the United Kingdom where the cry for local self-government is the 
loudest—namely, in Ireland—the inefficiency and maladministra- 
tion of the local authorities are at least as marked as elsewhere. 

Under the Act all the more important matters are controlled 
by Government inspection. That is to say, the factories and large 
magazines are subjected, not to local, but to Government Inspectors, 
These officers are also required to advise as to the granting of 
licences to manufacture and store explosive substances, as to the 
granting of licences for importation, and the licensing of new ex- 
plosives, as to the confirming of by-laws for harbours, railways, 
canals, and the settling of “Special Rules” for factories and 
magazines; they have to inquire into and report upon the more 
serious accidents, and generaily to watch the working of the Act. 
When we say that there are only two Government Inspectors for 
the whole United Kingdom, it will be readily understood that 
these officers have ground for complaint when they find their 
labours enormously increased by the inaction and incompetence of 
the local authorities, who are charged with the more immediate 
supervision of the retail dealing and storage in small quantities, 
with the prevention of the keeping and making of explosives in 
unauthorized places, and with the enforcement of the regulations 
affecting the carriage of these substances. 

There were at the end of last year eighty-three factories for 
explosives, the number having increased by seventeen since 1876; 
but of these seventeen as many as nine had a previous, though not 
strictly legal, existence. Of the eighty-three factories, twenty- 
nine are for gunpowder, one for nitrate mixture, nine for nitro 
compounds, two for fulminate, twenty-five for ammunition, and 
seventeen for fireworks. In some of these establishments ex- 

losives of more than one class are allowed to be made. The 
actories are distributed in various parts of the kingdom. Corn- 
wall has twelve, and Kent ten; there are five in Middlesex, and 
the same number in Lancashire; Surrey possesses six, and West- 
moreland and York four apiece ; Denbigh, Glamorgan, and Stafford 
have each three; and Derby, Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, 
Warwick, and Worcester each two. There are only two factories 
in Ireland. In Scotland there are six, three of them being in 
Argyleshire. There are two hundred and seventy-five “ Maga- 
zines” (as distinguished from “Stores” and minor places of 
storage), the number of such places having increased at the rate 
of exactly one a week during 1877. Of these there are two 
hundred and forty-one in England and Wales, twenty-seven in 
Scotland, and seven in Ireland, and they are so scattered that 
the work of visiting them must give the Inspectors plenty 
of occupation in the way of travelling. The lists of Railway and 
Canal Companies which have made by-laws regulating the traflic 
in explosives show that seventy-four of the former and ninety-five 
of the latter have adopted the model codes approved by the Board 
of Trade, and there are only eight railways and eleven canals 
which do not carry explosives. The Inspectors are able to report 
that the dismal prognostications on the part of the trade that 
the stringent regulations of the Act would tend materially to 
interfere with and even destroy the traffic have not been realized. 
Nearly all the more important harbours appear to be provided 
with suitable regulations for the trade. We may add that very 
great improvements have been effected in the packing of explo-. 
sives; the use of strong well-made double packages is now no 
longer the exception, and thus a fruitful source of risk has been 
removed. 

The list of accidents bears testimony to the usefulness 
of the Act ; for, although the actual number of accidents now re- 
ported is somewhat greater than when the Home Office had no 
statutory power of compelling returns to be made, the number of 
deaths shows a marked decrease. In 1876 the Home Office 
received reports of fifty deaths caused by explosions; between 
1877, the number was twenty-four only; and while in 1876 as 
many as thirteen persons were killed by one accident and seven 
persons by another (both being caused by dynamite), the most 
serious accident in 1877 was an explosion of detonators by which 
three persons were killed. The Special Reports of the Inspectors 
on the more important accidents frequently contain a great deal of 
very valuable matter, and the inquiries on which these Reports 
are based throw much light on characteristics that are often little 
suspected of the various explosives, and on the precautions by 
which accidents can be avoided in the future. Thus the great 
Hamilton explosion of 1876, by which thirteen lives were lost, 
illustrated in a terribly effective manner the danger which results 
from allowing water to come into contact with dynamite so as to 
expel the nitro-glycerine. The same lesson is taught by two acci- 
dents which occurred last year at the Penn Ricca Quarry and the 
Cwmbran Colliery ; and in a Report which has only recently been 
issued on two fatal accidents at the Yarlside mines, Major Ford 
strongly insists upon the importance of those who have to deal 
with dynamite being informed as to this treacherous quality of 
the material. In like manner, an inquiry into an accident which 
occurred during the present year at the Halkyn Tunnel, by which 
one life was lost and eleven men sustained injury, brought to light 
the important fact that, owing to the large proportion of carbonic 
oxide given forth by an explosion of guncotton, great care should 
be taken, when approaching the scene of a recent blast of this 
material, to avoid the inhalation of this dangerous gas. Several 
of the accidents enumerated in these Reports are of a curious 
character, and serve to show that there is no limit to the reckless- 
ness or carelessness of human nature. The Inspectors properly 
remark that an explosion which results from a man putting a 
lighted pipe into his pocket after filling the same with loose gun= 
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wder, or from the thawing of dynamite, after repeated warnings, 
y holding it before the fire, ‘can hardly be properly classed as 
accidental, or be deemed of a character which any legislation can 
effectually prevent.” Of the sixty-six accidents which came under 
notice last year, thirty-seven were with gunpowder, eleven with 
dynamite, five with tonite or cotton-powder, eight with fulminate, 
two with Schultze gunpowder, two with detonators, and one with 
fireworks. 

A useful function of the Act is to subject to competent chemical 
examination the various chemical explosives, as they are called, 
such as dynamite and guncotton; and more than one instance is 
cited in which the vigilant observation which is kept over these sub- 
stances has led to the discovery and condemnation of impure, and 
therefore more or less dangerous, explosives. Altogether the Act 
affords the public an assurance, never before possessed, that the 
trade in explosives is controlled by public officers invested with 
full powers to cope with whatever difficulties may arise, and 
charged with the duty of watching and checking any particular 
development of the trade which may be attended with special 
public danger. Perhaps, as time goes on, the exertions of these 
officers will be generally seconded, as they are already seconded 
in some places, by intelligent co-operation on the part of the local 
authorities. Until that time comes, the public, although they have 
already reaped much advantage from this valuable statute, cannot 
oe _— it the full amount of protection which it is calculated 
to afford. 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


Fee see the presence of the Prince of Wales and fine 
weather are generally supposed to guarantee the success of a 
race meeting, they could scarcely make up for the wretched be- 
ginning of the Doncaster week. The first event of the meeting was 
the Fitz-William Stakes, usually a very interesting affair; but on 
the present occasion, instead of there being an exciting contest, 
Ecossais came out alone and walked over for it. As if this cold- 
blooded beginning was not bad enough, only two horses started 
for the second rave, one of which, after as much as 5 to 1 had 
been laid on him, led all the way, and won in the commonest of 
canters by four lengths. After this miserable apology for racing, 
matters were not improved by only two competitors coming out 
for the third race, and it really seemed as if racing was to be a 
mere nominal affair at Doncaster this year. Even for the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes only eight horses went to the post. This race 
was run over the new St. Leger course; and, as the horses came 
within a quarter of a mile from home, it looked for a moment as 
if there might be an exciting struggle. There were a couple of 
good animals in the race in Advance and Rylstone, the latter 
of which did not seem at all overweighted. About a furlong 
and a half from the finish Leopold fell heavily and gave 
his jockey a severe shaking, but fortunately without doing 
him any serious injury. Before reaching the bend, the lightly- 
weighted Flotsam, a three-year-old by Speculum, was leading; 
and after that point, although Rylstone, Advance, and Jagellon 
struggled hard to catch him, it was all to no purpose, and he 
won with too much ease to arouse any excitement. A match 
was followed by the Champagne Stakes, for which another 
small field appeared, only five horses starting. Charibert, 
the winner of the 1,000/. Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, 
and Rayon dOr, the winner of the Lavant Stakes at the 
same meeting, were the favourites. Rayon d’Or had previously 
beaten Charibert, but yet the latter was slightly the better 
favourite. The pair had the race all to themselves, and fought out 
the battle bravely, but Charibert had a little the best of it, and 
won at last by a length. The winner is a good-looking chestnut 
by Thormanby out of Gertrude, the dam of Childeric. He is the 
property of the owner of the winner of the St. Leger, who is cer- 
tainly very fortunate with his two-year-olds this season. By win- 
ning the Stand Selling Stakes, the owner of Carthusian actually 
lost more than 200/., betting apart, as his horse, which had been 
entered to be sold for 50/., was bought in for 385 guineas, the dif- 
ference between which sums went to the fund, while the stakes 
only amounted to about 120/. Even the betting also must have been 
far from satisfactory to the owner, as odds were laid upon the 
chance of his horse. The day’s business, begun with a walk over, 
was appropriately concluded by a race falling through and being 
declared void, and thus ended as miserable a day’s racing as was 
ever known at Doncaster. 

The racing on the St. Leger day, with the exception of the great 
event, was decidedly poor. Dresden China, who had won all the 
three races for which she had previously started, was easily defeated 
for the Bradgate Park Stakes. The race was won by Witche y 
who, it may be remembered, defeated a large field for the Double 
Trial Plate at the Newmarket Craven meeting. Chevron was 
made favourite for the Rufford Abbey Stakes, but Ecossais, who 
who was giving him 10 Ibs., beat him in a common canter by five 
lengths. The Cleveland Handicap furnished the finest finish of 
the day ; for, although only three horses started for it, there was 
a tremendous race between Helena and Durham, the former ulti- 
mately winning by a neck. Ten very moderate animals contested 
the Milton Stakes, and the favourite only managed to run third to 
Templar, who had been nowhere to Ecossais, from whom he had 
received as much as 2 stone and 8 lbs. in the Rufford Stakes earlier 
in the same afternoon. The Corporation Stakes for two-year-olds 


resulted in the defeat of another favourite. The race was won by 
White Poppy, by Winslow out of the St. Leger and Oaks winner 
Formosa, whose only other victory had been, curiously enough, in 
the race of the same name at Brighton, in which she had beaten 
Rayon d'Or, from whom she had received 10 lbs. She certainly 
won her race on Wednesday with great ease by several lengths, 
but she seems a somewhat uncertain performer. For the Town 
Plate, Julius Cesar, as might have been expected, was a great 
favourite, but the distance was a little more than he cares for 
when the pace is good, and he was beaten by Boulouf by ten 
lengths, ‘This was a great disappointment to his numerous 
admirers, for he can win races over two miles when in the humour, 
and Boulouf is by no means a racehorse of great celebrity. 

The fine weather of the early part of the week was followed by 
@ very wet morning on the Thursday, although the rain cleared 
off in the afternoon. The racing was very moderate. Only a 
single race was won by as little as three-quarters of a length, 
and even that was won with great ease. Ecossais was very 
heavily handicapped for the Wharncliffe Stakes, being made to 
give a stone to a fast horse like Kaleidoscope, and the enormous 
weight of 4 stone all but 2 Ibs, to the five-year-old Bargee. 
Kaleidoscope had the race quite at his mercy, and cantered 
in four lengths in advance of the nearest of the field. For 
the Two-Year-Old Sweepstakes Charibert and Rayon d'Or, the 
first and second in the Champagne Stakes, again met at even 
weights, and the victory of the former was naturally looked upon 
asacertainty. There are, however, no certainties in racing ; and 
Rayon d'Or, after waiting patiently at Charibert’s quarters as far 
as the bend, went up to him, and, in the last fifty yards, changed 
positions with him, winning very easily, although by no more than 
three-quarters of a length. Last year a very similar thing hap- 

ned, for Clementine gave Childeric a tremendous beating in the 
Ghemeene Stakes ; and yet Childeric beat her in the identical 
race on the Thursday in which last week Rayon d’Or beat Chari- 
bert. The Alexandra Plate was a dull affair, as it was evident 
that Dalham had the race at his mercy. After the Juvenile 
Selling Stakes there was a grand chopping and changing of horses. 
The proprietor of a beaten horse purchased the winner for 550 
guineas more than she was entered to be sold for; and two owners 
of starters in the race claimed each other's horses, thus effecting a 
direct exchange. Just before starting for the Portland Plate, Hack- 
thorpe, the first favourite, was kicked in the stifle. Kicking at the post 
seemed to be the fashion at Doncaster this year ; for, as we noticed 
last week, Sharpe, when riding Yager to the post for the St. 
Leger, had his leg broken by the kick of another horse. The out- 
sider Telescope, by Speculum, who was carrying the highest 
weight, won easily, and two other outsiders ran second and third. 
Ramsbury, who had not been out since he won the Wynn Stakes 
at Chester, won the Selling Handicap ; but Eau de Vie, who should 
have won the Scarborough Stakes, could make no fight at all 
against Necklace and King Boris, A dull day’s racing ended with 
a walk over. 

Thus far, it will be perceived, the meeting, with the exception 
of the St. Leger, had been anything but a success; but on the 
Friday there was a remarkable change for the better. Chevron, 
with 8st. 7lbs. on his back, and Ecossais with 1ost., were 
made respectively first and second favourites for the Westmore- 
land Stakes, but they were both completely beaten by the time 
they reached the distance, and the race was won by Bishop 
Burton, a grey colt by Strathconan, who had only 6st. 3 lbs. to 
carry, Miriam running second, and the wretched Bargee, a five- 
year-old with 5 st. 7 lbs., to whom Ecossais was giving 4st. 7 lbs., 
this time managed to get third. Really it is carrying handicapping 
to extremities when a horse which would at weight for age carry 
an equal burden with another is let off with little more than 
half the weight. It was a mere matter of form for Jannette to 
canter away from her opponents for the Park Hill Stakes, and for 
Childeric to beat Caerau, later in the afternoon, for the Doncaster 
Stakes; but the admirers of Ringleader were wrong in calculating 
that he was equally certain to beat The Dean in the Post Match, 
and after laying 4 to 1 on him they must have been more astonished 
than gratified when they saw The Dean collar their favourite at the 
distance and, wearing him down, win a very fine race by a neck. 
The winner was admirably ridden by Osborne, and this jockey 
deserves the more credit because he was competing against the 
renowned Archer. The Prince of Wales’s Nursery Plate brought 
out twenty-two runners, the largest field of the meeting. Although 
this race was just won by the first favourite, it was more through 
luck than cunning, for as the horses came round the bend there 
was a scrimmage, in which Sunburn was very nearly knocked over ; 
and yet, after staggering and soning a great deal of ground, he all 
but overhauled Miasma, being only beaten by a head, and if the 
race had extended over another dozen yards it is almost certain 
that he would have won. It was disappointing that the only op- 
portunity afforded at Doncaster of seeing Wheel of Fortune was 
when she walked over for the Wentworth Stakes, although it is 
— that no other two-year-old present during the week could 

ave made a race with her. The Cup was unusually interesting. 
Unfortunately it was found necessary to scratch Silvio for this 
race during the morning, and the affair was practically reduced to 
a match between Hampton and Pageant, although Kingsclere was 
started in order to make the running for the latter horse. Public 
Opinion, as tested by the betting, was evenly divided between the 
pair, although the sagacious bookmakers endeavoured tov induce 
the — of each horse to lay odds upon him, and it is to be 
feared that they succeeded in some instances. Kingsclere led as far 
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of Speculums for 800 guineas a-piece. Otherwise the prices were 
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as the Red House, where his mission ended, and he left the issue | of course fair game, The physical character, language, and 


to the two favourites. A — race ensued between Pageant 
and Hampton, who were ridden respectively by the two famous 
jockeys Cannon and Archer. Pagean 


manners of the people give special reasons for dwelling on the 
Hellenic side of the great question. Paphos and the worship of 


t was a little in front until | Aphrodite open the field of Greek mythology. Surely this might 


the bend, where Hampton shot up to his neck and seemed about to be enough without discussing immortality and the Darwinian 


him. Then Pageant fought gamely on, and looked like winning; 
t suddenly the roaring of the excited multitude which pressed 
against the rails frightened him, and he swerved, and appeared | 
as if he would lose the race just as it was within his grasp; and | 
so he probably would have done had not the 1olbs. difference in 
the weights told upon Hampton after the long and weary gallop © 
of over two miles and a half. As it was, —" won by three- | 
quarters of a length, after a magnificent struggle. The upset of a_ 
strong favourite in the Scurry Stakes, the aforesaid easy victory of | 
Childeric in the Doncaster Stakes, and a walk over by Insulaire — 
for the Don Stakes concluded the meeting. 
The yearling sales at Doncaster were a great failure as regards | 
the prices obtained. It was even reported that on the first day 
some twenty-four lots out of forty were bought in. On the St. 
Leger day matters mended but little. On the Thursday a filly by 
The Palmer out of Jenny Diver fetched 1,300 guineas. She was 
ig ese by the owner of Beauclerc, who also bought a filly by 
e Palmer out of Bonny Bell on the Friday for 1,500 guineas, 
thus proving his high estimation of Beauclerc, who is out of the 


during the week. On the last day, an Adventurer went for 
1,050 guineas, a filly by Doncaster for 700 guineas, and a couple 


comparatively low, many good-looking youngsters going for half 
the sums they would have realized in more prosperous times. 
After all, it may be a question whether the fall in the value of 
thoroughbred yearlings is altogether a matter for lamenta- 
tion. From eight hundred to a thousand guineas should | 
surely be a  suflicient price for the best that ever was 
foaled, and a yearling ought tu be very good to bring in more 
than tive hundred. A more important matter, however, than 
either the prices of yearlings or the quality of racing is that of the 
security of stands. On the St. Leger day at Doncaster one of the 
cheap temporary stands fell with a crash, when it was crowded 
with people, several of whom were seriously injured. Really some- 
thing should be done about these temporary stands. A couple of 
years ago, at another meeting, we saw one go down with a crash, 
and when the general confusion was over, two dead bodies were 
found lying among the ruins. It is all very well to prosecute the 
proprietors of theserickety erections after anaccident, and we believe 
that the owner of the one which came to grief at Doncaster ex- 
perienced rough treatment at the hands of the mob; but it is even 
more important that these flimsy structures should be subjected to 
very careful supervision by competent authorities before they are 


REVIEWS. 


VON LOHER’S CYPRUS.* 


ERR VON LOHER'S book of travels in Cyprus has fallex | 
on a lucky time for the author and publisher, and deserves 
its luck, Obviously written without any expectation of Cyprus so 
soon becoming an object of special public interest, it derives a 
certain value from the fact that its impartiality is above suspicion 
as regards those points on which we are most anxious for infor- 
mation ; and it is an entertaining as well as an instructive book. | 
Herr von Liher, being a German and a scholar, has been diligent | 
in observing and collecting facts; and there is hardly a chapter 
which one can read without having one’s knowledge in some way 
enriched. But he is also a Bavarian, and adds a certain Southern 
liveliness to his German thoroughness; he is a man of letters, and 
knows how to clothe solid facts in an attractive literary form ; he is 
an experienced traveller and relater of travels, and has cultivated 
with success what may be called the fine art of travel-talk. Per- 
haps the art is carried a little too far; the author is so anxious to 
hold the reader's attention with change and variety that simplicity 
and unity of design are almost sacrificed. What he has to say of 
government, history, statistics, agriculture, and other things habitu- 
ally neglected by travellers, is cunningly interwoven with the recital 
of his journeys at a number of different places ; and thus it is not very 
easy to follow his route and get a clear idea of times and distances, 
especially as the book is nut furnished with a map or plan. This 
detect, however, is supplied in the English version. One little 
indication of the present state of civilization in Cyprus appears in 
the fact that Herr von Léher, who had rashly presumed on being 
able to buy a map of the island, found that no such thing was to 
be had for money, and no one d the materials for an exact 
itinerary. At last he was able to borrow a Turkish plan, which 
served him pretty well. | 
Some few of the digressions run into irrelevance. When one is 
in Cyprus anything connected not only with the history of the 
island, but with Turkish government and the Eastern question, is 


* Cypern: Reiseberichte iiber Natur und Landschuft, Volk und Geschichte. | 


Von Franz von Liber. Stuttgart. 1878. 


Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive. Adapted from the German of Herr | 
Franz von Léher. With much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson | 


Joyner. London: Allen & Co. 1878. 


theory. Herr von Liher’s style is altogether a little too discursive 
and ornamental for English tastes; not only is he fond of local 
colour and picturesque epithets, and indulges himself with favourite 
words, but some of his adjectives turn up again and again with 
Homeric regularity. He naturally has many occasions for men- 
tioning the time when the Venetians bore rule in Cyprus, and we 
do not remember any place where they appear without their 
ag epithet. They are always “die schlauen Venetianer.” 

ow and then the writer allows himself a bit of paradox, as 
where he suggests, without any reason except a supposed general 
fitness of things, that both Zeno and Ulpian were probably Jews. 
But, on the whole, we must say that Herr von Liher takes fewer 
licenses than most travellers, and at all events he is never dull or 
frivolous. 

Mrs. Joyner’s adaptation hardly comes up to the promise given 
by its title-page. It may be useful to English readers, but we 
cannot praise it as a literary performance. The charm of Herr 
von Liher’s style is destroyed by ruthless abridgment, for the sake 
of interpolating extracts from Cesnola and other authors with very 
incongruous effect. More than this, theadditionsare not duly marked 
off from the original. Herr von Liéher wrote before the transfer of 
Cyprus to the English Government was knownor suspected ; but the 
adapter has at various places put remarks upon it into his mouth, 
which correspond to nothing in his text, and, so far as we can 
guess, are by no means such as he would himself have made. And 
some of the “ additional matter” in the appendix merely repeats 
what is given in the book itself. 

We do not propose to follow Herr von Léher’s track round and 
about the island; we will rather select among the points on which 
he throws light those which seem to be of most immediate 
interest for English readers. First among these is the climate, 
over which thers has been a certain amount of controversy, and 
the effects of which have been practically tested by our troops in 
some decidedly unpleasant experiences. According to Herr von 
Léher’s information, the beginning of our occupation has fallen on 
about the worst time of the whole year. There is 4 threefold 
climatic period, the island passing through a rainy, a temperate, 
and a hot season between one autumn and the next. Rain ins 
about the middle of October, and goes on without ceasing 
till February. Then comes “a heavenly spring-time,” a season 
of fresh and fragrant air, with a certain amount of broken 
weather between March and May. Heavy dews in the latter 
part of May are the prelude to the hot season. By the end 
of June the sky is as glowing brass, and the thermometer 
marks 30° ©. (say 85° F.) in the shade. The worst time of all is 
September. Then the sea breezes which have brought occasional 
solace fall off, the air is thick and heavy, plants wither, the 
streams are dry, movement is impossible till after sunset, and all 
men pray with one accord for the rain to come again. The summer 
temperature of Nikosia is actually higher than that of Cairo. Herr 
von Liéher himself travelled in the spring, and therefore saw 
Cyprus at its best; and at that time the air and scenery are not 
only pleasant, but delightful. 

The general conditions of travelling are thoroughly Oriental. 
Regular accommodation there seems to be none, and the stranger 
cannot move without a cumbrous retinue of a dragoman and two 
or three other mounted and armed followers, so that the day’s ex- 
penses, though not much per head, mount up to something con- 
siderable in the whole. Sometimes shelter was found in the house 
of a well-to-do inhabitant, sometimes in a monastery, or, in the 
larger places, with the German Consul or the Turkish Governor. 
At Limasol the honour of entertaining the guest was almost fought 
for by the German Consul and the monks. The Eastern virtue of 
hospitality is apparently the one good thing which Turkish rule 
has brought into the island as compensation for as nearly 
ruining it as could be done in three centuries. The natural 
capacities of the soil are extolled by our author; it is sur 
passed in fertility only by the delta of the Nile, and in the 
central plain of Mesoria the river Pedias (formerly called the 
Cyprian Nile) produces an annual inundation of similar character 
to the Egyptian one, and with similar results. The wine of Cyprus 
is praised again and again ; it seems that its medieval reputation 
was by no means extravagant, and that only a renewal of commerce 
and enterprise is needed to restore it. At present, what little 
exportation takes place is not so conducted as to do any justice to 
the wine. There is no proper selection or care of any sort, and the 
processes of the vintage are co rude that much of the liquor is 
spoilt in the making, and it is a wonder that when the fermenta- 
tion does come right the wine turns out so good. Herr von 
Loher thinks that a European merchant might make a good thing 
of undertaking to introduce it in the West. But as to any 
permanent improvement in trade, economical conditions, and 
everything that we understand by civilization, he tells the same 
tale as all travellers in the East. With the system of Turkish 
government improvement was utterly impossible, even when a 
—— Governor happened to have the best intentions. The 

asha who entertained Herr von Liher at Nikosia was an en- 
lightened and cultivated person, “ein Mann von durchaus euro- 
a? und humaner Hildung”; but when his guest asked 

im if nothing could be done to protect stray relies of 


Venetian and Greek art from base uses or wanton de- 
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struction, he could only answer with a sigh, “Of what use 
is it if I look to it? it would be all changed under my suc- 
cessor.” But it is not the Turks alone who have behaved as 
barbarians with regard to the antiquities of the island. There 
formerly stood at Amathus a pair of gigantic vases of hewn stone, 
remarkable not only for their size but for their artistic merit. One 
of them was broken, but not destroyed; the other was fully pre- 
served. A French expedition came twelve years ago to carry 
away the perfect one; and the working party, finding the pieces 
of the other in their way, proceeded to break them up entirely. 
Only scattered fragments are now left. This kind of interest in 
antiquity is not much better than Turkisu neglect. While we are 
on the topic of antiquities, we may note that in Herr von Liher's 
opinion there is still much to be discovered at Paphos. 

Cyprus has been in its time not only a prosperous island, but a 
great centre of agriculture and commerce, and there seems to be 
no reason why under good administration it should not recover at 
least a considerable share of its former prosperity, though it can 
scarcely hope to rise to the height of importance which 
it attained in the Middle Ages. In the Greek and Romau 
times it was known as a corn-producing country, and more re~ 
cently cotton and sugar have been grown with success. It was rich 
also in forest; but the woods have been, and are being, sadly 
wasted, and measures of preventive police are urgently required to 
save them from utter ruin. The chapter entitled “ Waldver- 
wiistung” gives a lamentable picture of the havoc wrought every- 
where by wanton ignorance and stupidity. Cutting, hacking, and 
burning go on without let or hindrance. Not only do the Cypriotes 
not understand the management of timber, but there is hardly a 
decent axe to be found in the island. Young trees and underwood 
are recklessly cut up for fuel, and larger trees which there are no 
means of felling are burnt by the wandering shepherds for mere 
sport, a practice which often leads to a conflagration. Then cattle, 
goats, and sheep are turned loose everywhere, and eat up the new 
undergrowth as fast as it comes. The fir-trees suffer worst of all; 
they are half cut, half burnt down for the sake of the pitch and 
turpentine, which are collected in such a gross and clumsy fashion 
that, after all, a good halfis lost. Yet another and a stranger cause 
is at work to spoil the timber, and is said to do more damage than 
all others together. The people of adjacent villages are constantly 
quarrelling, on grounds of religion or otherwise, and they find an 
easy.and effectual means of annoyance in destroying one another's 
trees. Attempts at making the natives see the folly of their 
conduct are met with stupid wonder, or, if hard pressed, they 
throw the blame, by mere force of habit, on the Turkish Go- 
vernment. It is sufficiently obvious that in this matter a 
great and pressing work of reform lies before the British adminis- 
tration. 

The physical types of the inhabitants appear to be various in 
different parts of the country. Itis in tke islands of the A2yean 
that the old Greek race is best preserved; and in Cyprus, among 
the hills of the interior, there are still pure Greek features to be 
seen, and folk-songs keep up a certain tradition of wild independ- 
ence. These hillmen, however, are not warlike; and they secure 
their independence by the simple method of having no fixed resi- 
dence or property out of which even a Turkish official could extract 
anything. In the coast towns there is naturally a Greek and a 
Turkish quarter; and the Greek inhabitants celebrate the feast of 
St. George with all the pomp they can command, and with trans- 
parent allusion to the reigning King of the Hellenes and their de- 
sire to belong to an enlarged Hellenic dominion. This by no means 
shows, however, that they will be slow to appreciate the immediate 
improvement in their condition which there is reason to hope 
from the present change of government. A good deal of wealth is 
displayed on these festal occasions in the shape of ornaments of 
the person; but the show of jewels of gold and jewels of silver 
betokens, as usual in Oriental countries, the real poverty of the 
househclders and the land. Men invest their savings in portable 
gold or gems because no other investment is safe, and land the 
most precarious of all. 

Herr von Loher lays stress on the fact—certainly of some im- 

rtance—that the long period of Norman and Venetian rule has 

ft no traces whatever on the language of the island, while Greek 
has recovered the upper hand everywhere, and is spoken even in 
most of the Turkish families. Nor is the fact a solitary one; the 
use of the Greek language is said to be likewise on the increase all 
about the coasts of Asia Minor. Our author is fully aware of the 
shortcomings and vices of the modern Greeks, but, on the whole, 
he believes in their future. He thinks that even the occupation 
of the Bosphorus by a foreign conqueror would not exclude them 
from the ultimate reversion of the Levant; and as to immediate 
— prospects, he holds that the obviously wise course for 

ermany is to take up and support the Greek interest in opposition 
to the extension of the Russian power. Two or three times Herr 
von Loher shows a certain uneasiness at Germany not taking 
more interest in foreign affairs, not being more active about 
emigration and colonies, and generally not keeping up the estab- 
lishment suitable to a great Power. His remarks were apparently 
written before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war, though it 
can hardly have been before there was reason to expect it. Let 
us hope that he is now satisfied with the dignity that has accrued 
to his country through the Congress of Berlin. 

But to return to the immediate subject of the book, the 

tion which runs through it from beginnivg to end, presenting 
itself in one form or another at every turn, is that which England 
has now set herself to answer—namely, Who shall recivilize 


Cyprus? Many centuries have passed since the once fortunate 
island has been governed with a view to its own welfare. The 
Venetians treated it as a milch cow, to be tended with just that 
care which would enable the greatest produce to be drawn from 
it; the Turks have treated it asas to be rudely squeezed 
from time to time, and left to fill itself till it should be worth 
squeezing again. Not that they got the whole results of the 
process ; only a fraction of the revenue used to find its way into 
the exchequer. Much disap on the road, and more is said 
to have passed into the h of the Armenians, and by them to 
have been invested or hoarded no one knows exactly where. 
Cyprus is at last to be made the subject of an experiment in 
government which will be conducted, as we know, with honesty, 
and, as we may well hope, with wisdom. If Herr von Léher 
should find a worthy successor ten or twenty years hence, he may 
| perhaps be able to report that commerce and property are secure ; 
| that order has been taken with the forests and waste lands; and 
that something of the ancient prosperity and animation is re- 
turning. 


STEDMAN’S OXFORD.* 


"PVHE Oxford of which Mr. Stedman speaks is not the Oxford 
with which the public mind has been occupying itself of late 
years; it is neither the Oxford of the Universities Act of 1877 
nor that of the Tests Abolition Act of 1871. There is no question 
in these pages of the rights of Nonconformists to the fellowships 
of Hertford College, and the endowment of research is not so 
much as named in them. The Oxford at which the world has 
lately been looking is the graduates’ Oxford; Mr. Stedman's is that 
of the undergraduates. He signs himself B.A., and from this 
and various other indications it may be inferred that he has 
recently been an undergraduate himself. He is full of sympathy 
with the undergraduates’ sports and studies; with the river and 
the Union, the wine-party and the preparation for “ greats.” 
Thus his book does not profess to be more than a reflection of 
undergraduate life; but its offer a melancholy proof, if 
proof were needed, of how poor an ideal of a University the 
ordinary young Oxford man is content with. To gain social 
“ tone,” and to get a class—these, according to Mr. Stedman and 
many like him, are the aims with which a man, even a man of 
ability, comes to Oxford. Of study for its own sake, of the 
pursuit of knowledge in a disinterested way and for the sake of 
advancing knowledge itself, there is no word. It is to be feared 
that the fault is deeply ingrained both in the English nature and in 
the constitution of Oxford; and Mr. Stedman must not be too 
severely blamed for representing things as they are with that 
lacid optimism which consists in an unconsciousness that there 
is anything better. We had rather take his book as it stands, 
and inquire whether it fulfils its professed purpose of giving a 
faithful account of undergraduate Oxford as it is. Of a great 
part of the volume it may be said at once that it cannot help being 
faithful, because (though, curiously enough, the writer does not 
mention his sources) it is simply a reprint of official papers, the 
New Examination Statute, the Decrees of the Boards of Studies, 
&c. In quoting these details and in the introductory chapters on 
“The Colleges,” and “The Expenses of Oxford Life,” Mr. Stedman 
has only aimed at making a practical guide for intending under- 
graduates; a more independent version, in fact, of the little 
“ Student’s Handbook ” which was published a few years ago, and 
which Mr. Stedman, somewhat gratuitously, pronounces to be 
now obsolete. In the chapters which follow the author is more 
ambitious, and treats the social, intellectual, and religious life 
of the place from his own point of view. 

The chapter on the Colleges, true to its intention of guiding the 
schoolboy in his choice, combines the standard facts of the date of 
each college's foundation, the name of its head, the names of its 
illustrious men, &c., with Mr. Stedman’s judicial opinion of its 
social and intellectual merits. Thus we are told that University 
is “ fairly popular,” and may be called “ a hard-working college 
all round”; that Balliol, on the other hand, ‘‘ cannot be called a 
popular college within the University”; that “a few Balliol men 
are so affected by an intellectual arrogance, combined with a 
certain disregard of the amenities of life, that they are alternately 
envied and despised.” This, it will be owned, is hard measure 
for Wadham to mete out to Balliol. Of Oriel we are told that 
“even within the last few years its position has been lowered ”— 
a statement which might have been true ten years ago, but 
which is now distinctly the reverse of the fact. Brasenose 
will be flattered to learn that “ the College society is good,” 
while St. John’s will perhaps object to being singled out 
to undergo the remark—alas! too true of even the best societies— 
that “there are many pleasant men; and, it must be confessed, 
some unpleasant ones.” But, passing by these observations, which 
perhaps would have been better left to the oral gossip of under- 
graduates, we come to various statements of fact which say little 
for Mr. Stedman’s historic knowledge, and less for his historic 
sense. The “eminent men” assigned to the various colleges offer 
surely the strangest jumble of the centuries that was ever thrown 
together. Balliol claims “Robert Southey, Adam Smith, 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and Sir Stafford Northcote.” In 
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the Christ Church list Dr. Pusey figures between John Locke and 
Ben Jonson (Ben's connexion with the University, by the way, was 
of the slightest); in that of Magdalen, John Hampden is sand- 
wiched between John Lyly and Cardinal Pole. It would seem 
that Mr. Stedman considers Deans never eminent ; otherwise it 
would be difficult to say why Dr. Fell, Dr. Aldrich, and Dr. 
Gaisford are omitted from the Christ Church list, Dr. Mansel from 
that of St. John’s, and Dr. Church from that of Oriel. To Merton 
one “ Ockhan” is credited, which we must hope is a misprint ; to 
Queen's John Wiclif, though he merely rented rooms from that 
society without ever becoming a member of it. A more serious 
blunder is that which sets down these eminent men as “ edu- 
cated” at their college, without discriminating between graduate 
and undergraduate membership. The famous Oriel group, for 
example, are marked as “educated” at Oriel, though a very little 
research might have shown the writer that Arnold and Keble 
were “educated” at Corpus, and Newman at Trinity. These 
blunders, it may be said, are trivial; but they are a very good 
illustration of the utter carelessness of Oxford men about the 
history of their own University. The generations come and go; 
each passes through its own brief course with the keenest enjoy- 
ment; each inherits from its predecessors a mass of unwritten 
tradition ; but on the details of its predecessors’ lives, on the way in 
which the tradition has been developed—on the history, in a word, 
of the place and its people—none spends a thought or a care. 


Mr. Stedman prides himself on having given a very thorough 


account of the expenses of Oxford life, and certainly in this chapter | 


there is no lack of detail. It might, indeed, be thought hardly 
necessary to go into elaborate particulars of the cost of “a good 
suit of clothes,” or of the average bootmaker’s bill. These things, 
like the differences between High and Low Church, on which the 
writer has likewise much to say, are not peculiar to Oxford, and 
therefore may be left to the common experience of parents. 
th: chapter is, on the whole, a good one; though we think the 
writer's estimate of 219/. as the cost of the annual residence (for 
six mouths, be it remembered) of an ordinary man both higher 
than it need be and than it ought to be. Numbers of men live, 
and live well, on very much less than 200/. a year; and at most 
colleges there is nothing to prevent aman living incomfort on 150/. 
if he chooses to do so, and is not above keeping careful count of his 
money. On that allowance he can have his full share of that 
“ social life” which Mr. Stedman describes with so much zest— 
can row in moderation, and breakfast in moderation, and even take 
a hand at threepenny whist. He had better, however, abstain 
from those more stimulating games of chance of which Mr. Sted- 
man mildly says that they are “apt to consume more time and 
money than are advisable for a prudent man.” Those who know 
what Oxford life really is will agree that the author is far too 
tender towards gambling, and underratés the hold that from 
time to time it is apt to gain in a college. Mr. Stedman thinks 
that the latent gambling spirit is not aroused in “ the ordinary 
Oxford man” by the games ~~ there; but, though this 
may be true of the duller and quieter colleges, it is certain 
that epidemics of card-playing, at which a man may easily lose 
a large part of his year’s allowance at a sitting, are far from un- 
common in the colleges which have a leaven of richer end “ faster” 
men. In other parts of his chapter on Social Life, Mr. Stedman repre- 
sents very fairly the ordinary undergraduate view, and draws a 
pleasant picture of what is undeniably a pleasant thing. There is 
the usual glorification of the river, the usual claim of the summer 
term as a “ period of amusement,” the usual description of “ the 
wine,” the usual plea for billiards and smoking “ in moderation,” 
and plenty of good moralizing about debts and tradesmen. The 
author is not more unfair than most University men to the 
Oxford tradesmen when he asserts that “an undergraduate must 
expect to find himself charged 20 per cent. more for an article 
here than he would pay in any other town.” This is not true in 
the great majority of cases; and, if it were, the undergraduates, 
with their carelessness about paying their bills, and the University, 
with its regulations that deprive the tradesmen of their customers 
for six months in the year, would have themselves to thank. As 
a matter of fact, if a man chooses to pay ready money, or to pay at 
the end of term, he may get his clothes, his books, his stationery, 
his furniture at prices not greater, and in some cases less, than he 
would pay in London. As to wine, which offers such an un- 
limited field for fraud, there is at least one Oxford wine-merchant 
whom good judges—not undergraduates—put in the very first 
class for honesty and sound business principles. What would be 
really valuable in a book like this would be what we fear the law 
of libel makes impossible—namely, that some person of im- 
partiality and experience should make a list of tradesmen (it 
would be very easy, and the list would fortunately be short) into 
whose shops undergraduates should never on any account be 
allowed to enter. 

There remain some general chapters on “The Intellectual 
Life,” “ Religious Oxford,” and “ An Oxford Career Considered ” ; 
and the rest of the book is occupied with elaborate hints for 
reading for the different examinations. The spirit in which these 
hints are com may be learnt from such extracts as this, from 
the chapter on “ Honour Moderations ”:— ; 


It will be found very useful to learn up all the Sanskrit case and tense | 


formations, with some few words to illustrate them. This plan certainly 
savours somewhat of “ cram,” but it will “pay” in the schools. 


Here is another of the same sort :— 
If it is possible to select one portion of the Novum Organum as more 


Still | 


deserving of attention than another, it is his [? Bacon's] theory of Forms, 
This, intimately connected as it is with his system, generally appears under 
one aspect or another in the examination papers. 

lt is plain that a view of the University which finds such utter- 
ance as this, though it may be lamented, need not be seriously 
criticized. The fault does not lie with Mr. Stedman and his 
friends; they only take the University as they find it, and, if ex- 
aminations and classes are set before them as the end of University 
life and the way to success in the wider life of the world, they 
cannot be blamed for regarding them as such. Nor indeed can 
the University itself be utterly condemned; for, as Mr, Stedman 
says, ‘in Oxtord the life of England is retlected "—and the ideal 
of England is reflected too. We are not a studious people, and 
| We are a practical people, and it is as rational to cry for Wissen- 
| schaft in England as to ask for water in the desert. It is not sur- 
| prising, then, that Mr. Stedman’s chapter on the “ Intellectual 
| Life” is dull and depressing, while that on “ Religious Oxford ” 
| (which makes no mention whatever of the University Sermons) is 
| feeble in the extreme. There are circles in Oxford where the 
highest questions of philosophy, religion, and politics are eager] 

| and disinterestedly discussed ; but they are not the circles of whieh 
| Mr. Stedman writes, and to which he recommends the “ getting 
| up” of the Sanskrit case-endings. 

We may conclude with a notice of one or two positive blunders 
or omissions. The most astounding of all is where the writer 
states that “the annual revenues of the University are estimated 
at 460,000/.” If that were the case, the Commission, we imagine, 
would have quite other ends in view than that of relieving the 
| poverty of the University at the expense of the Colleges. Mr. 

Stedinan means 46,000l.; and of this sum more than 12,0001. is 
trust-money. Some of the historical mistakes we have referred to 
previously. In the account of the close scholarships at Brasenose, 
“Hertford ” school ought to be “ Hereford.” The paper printed in 
the appendix is not the Report of the Commissioners, but merely 
a statement of their future policy ; a policy, by the way, which is 
so pregnant with change that Mr. Stedman might well have taken 
a little more account of it throughout his book. 


RECENT ASSYRIOLOGY.* 


6 tee sixth volume of the Transactions of the Soctety of Biblical 
Archeology yields to none of its predecessors in point of in- 
terest or value. If the subjects most prominently treated in it 
| are less calculated to catch the desultory reader than some of 
| those discussed in the earlier volumes, there is in the materials 
| now brought together a store of new and authentic facts which 
to the serious student of Assyrian history and archeology 
will be beyond price. Dry and repellent as discussions on 
pure chronology must necessarily be to the general reader, it 
must be borne in mind that chronological data form the very 
backbone of history, and that only over the skeleton thus rigidly 
and scrupulously laid down is it possible to lay the organic form 
and the artistic clothing which make up all consummate historical 
work, A mass of material for the rectification of Biblical and 
Assyrian dates has been opportunely acquired in the series of 
Dated Tablets sent home by the late Mr. George Smith a short 
time before his lamented death, amounting to four or five thousand 
in number. Down to the present time our chief authority for 
the chronology of the most critical period of Eastern history has 
been the canon of Ptolemy, drawn up in the second century of the 
Christian era upon astronomical data, combined with the records 
of the Babylonian monarchs and the compilations of historical 
writers. Beginning with the first year of Nabonassar (Nabu- 
nazir), B.C. 747, the Ptolemaic canon comes down to the reign of 
Darius. Its fulness and accuracy are to some extent affected by the 
fact of its being compiled inaccordance with the vague or wandering 
Egyptian year, thus varying slightly from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian months. Moreover it suppresses all reigns of less than 
one year’s duration, the odd months being thrown in to fi: up the 
reigns of other monarchs. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, it 
remained the most trustworthy and authertic guide to the 
chronology of this important period. What led to the serious 
and extreme divergencies of chronologists in arranging and filling 
up the reigns and other events comprised within this range of 
years was the paucity of contemporaneous material for check- 
ing and supplementing the statements of sacred and secular 
writers. This void has now been so far happily filled up that 
from the first year of Nebuchadnezzar II. to the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes there are no more than five years which are not repre- 
sented by documents in the British Museum, two of these blanks 
being accounted for by revolutions which disturbed the commercial 
relations of the land and caused an intermission of the records, 
These curious clay cylinders belong to the class known as 
contract or commercial tablets, and set before us a series of 
transactions carried on by a Babylonian banking and monetary 
agency trading under the name of Egibi and Sons. They relate 
to every conceivable kind of commercial dealing, from the loan of 
a few shekels of silver to the sale or mortgage of estates valued at 
thousands of manas of silver. This collection has been made the 
subject of a highly interesting analysis by Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, mainly for the purpose of checking or rectifying the 
canon of Ptolemy, and supplying some fixed basis for the chro- 
nology of the middle empire of Babylon. Modestly disc!aiming 
the character of a chronological expert, and professing to take 
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but a secondary interest in a subject lying somewhat outside the 
pale of his researches into the long-buried oo erg and li 
records of the East, he has earned the thanks of all who are 
specially engaged ae that most intricate of problems by the un- 
equalled supply of authentic and original data which he has 
brought to its solution. 

In the course of the discussion to which Mr. Boscawen’s paper 
gave rise when read by him before the Society, the question was 
raised whether the name Egibi, instead of designating a firm or 
family, was not an appellative for a treasurer, answering to the 
Hebrew Gabbai and the gisbar of the Persian and Median inscrip- 
tions. Instead of finding ourselves, with Mr. Boscawen, admitted 
to the family parlour of some Rothschild or Coutts of Babylon, 


* with free access to records and securities without number, to 


letters, deeds, and leases, or to State and private loans, we should 
thus have gained access to the actual treasury or exchequer of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his predecessors and successors, referred to by 
Ezra as “the King’s Treasure-house which is there in Babylon” 
(v. 17), and to the collections of “ toll, tribute and custom ” (iv. 
13-20) reported to Darius by the Government of Judea. Of this 
8 tion, however, Mr. Boscawen satisfactorily disposes. Had 
Egibi simply meant treasurer, we should have had a prefix denoti 
some class of persons or distinction of names. In a list o 
taxes, too, collected in Babylon under Assurbanipal, we find the 
family of Egibi making payment to the Assyrian treasury. More- 
over, a certain Egibi is found dedicating a son to the service of one 
of the temples. The house of Egibi was no doubt a very im- 
wag Babylonian family, handing on vast banking operations 

m father to son, forming at the same time the treasury and 
the land agency of the Court, collecting the taxes and dues as 
well as ministering to the financial needs of extravagant kings. 
To the transactions which fill these tablets are appended the 
names of witnesses of all nations—Jews, Greeks, Scythians, 
Pheenicians, tians, and others. Egibi, the founder of the 
firm, appears to have lived in the latter part of the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, as the docket of the sale of some land by the scribe Marga, 
son of Egibi, bears date the 14th day of Tisri in the fourth year 
of Esarhaddon the King (B.c. 677, according to the eponym canon 
of Ptolemy). After some break a fresh and unbroken chain of 
family names begins from the third year of Nebuchadnezzar II, 
(B.c. 604), Sula, son of Nabu-zir-ukina, acting as head of the 
firm, who, in the 15th year of this reign, takes into partnership 
his son Nabu-ahi-idina, who on the death of Sula, in the 23rd 
year of the same king, takes Sula’s place as sole head. The line 
is continued until we find in the first year of Darius Hystaspes 
Itti-Marduk-balatu party to a contract jointly with his son 
Marduk-nazir-ablu, who in the year following succeeds his father 
as head of the house, and continues to act as such until the end 
of the reign of Darius (B.c. 485). Thus from the 3rd year of 
Nebuchadnezzar II. to the Ist year of Darius we get a period of 
eighty-one years, in respect to which the tablets entirely — 
with the canon, fixing the first year of Darius at B.c. 521. The 
regnal years of the successive monarchs are minutely determined 
by the tablets. We have transactions dated in forty-three years 
of Nebuchadnezzar II., two under Evil-Merodach, four under 
Neriglissar, and seventeen under Nabonidus. This last king asso- 
ciated with himself towards the end of his reign his eldest son 
Bel-sur-uzur, who was slain at the taking of Babylon by Cyrus B.c. 
529. A tablet of Cyrus (Khosrou) ae of certain moneys being 
paid in the “ of “ Nabu-nahid, the former king.” Bel-sur- 
uzur seems to be clearly identified with the Marduk-sur-uzur of 
other tablets and records, as well as with the Belshazzar of 
Daniel. Nabonidus is followed in the tablets without inter- 
mission by Cyrus, to whom after nine years succeeds Cambyses 
for seven years. We next find transactions during a year 
and more of a third Nebuchadnezzar before coming to the 
reign of Darius. Now Darius, it is well known, counted his 
reign from the death of Cambyses, and a great difficulty has 
always existed in filling up the break indicated by independent 
testimony. The Behistun inscription threw the earliest light upon 
this mystery. Darius herein tells us that Cambyses, son of the 
elder Cyrus, had by the same mother a brother named Bar-zi-ya 
or Bardes. This brother, the Smerdis of Herodotus, Cambyses 
slew during his Egyptian war. This fratricide, hidden from the 
people, was known to one Gomates the Magus, or Magian priest, a 
native of Media, who, in the absence of Cyrus, revolted and seized 
the throne under the name of the lost Bardes or Smerdis. This 
revolt, Darius writes, began on the 14th of the month Tammuz— 
te. in the seventh year of Cambyses. Now, among the Egibi 
tablets Mr. Boscawen finds two bearing date in the months Elul 
and Tisri of the first year of “ Barziya, King of Babylon and of 
Nations,” who can be no other than Gomates, ruling for a while by 
usurpation under the name of Bardes or Smerdis. The latest 
tablet in the reign of the false Smerdis or Bardes bears date 
the ist of Tisri, the seventh month. Darius further speaks of a 
certain Ninin-tav-Bel, the son of Apiri (the Labynetus of 
Herodotus), who revolted and seized Babylon, setting himself up 
as Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabonidus. Seven tablets have been 
found under his name, the first bearing date the 17th of Kislev, 
just sixteen days after the last tablet under Gomates, who was 
slain by Darius B.c. 521. The false Nebuchadnezzar was also slain 
by him on the 26th of Kislev, from which point the actual reign 
of Darius is dated. The earliest Egibi tablet under his reign bears 
date the 8th day of the 12th month Adar. During this period of 
ene there is, as might be expected, a comparative scarcity of 
tablets, 


A valuable supplement to Mr. Boscawen’s paper is contributed 


later on in the volume by M. Oppert, who, whilst speaking of the 
Egibi tablets as wrongly so called, makes of them the key to a 
neral revision of this period of Babylonian chronology, It 
omes clear that the accessional year is the year which is filled 
up by the interval between the date of the king’s accession to the 
end of Adar, or respectively Ve-adar, from which the first year is 
reckoned. In the case of the pseudo-Smerdis the accsssional year 
alone is recorded, he having reigned only from August—September 
522 B.c. (the 14th of — until April 521 B.c. (Nisan). The 
short reign of Ninantabel (Ninin-tav-Bel), which has to be inserted 
between the Magian’s reign and that of Darius, does not really in- 
terfere with the accession of the latter monarch ; nor does that of a 
certain pretender, the Armenian Arakha, son of Haltida, setting u 
as a fourth Nebuchadnezzar, in whose reign documents are dated, 
whilst there is a corresponding want of tablets towards the seventh 
and eighth years of Darius tee butonen seventeen and thirty months, 
The nations not included in the Babylonian wall-square remained 
unsubjected, M. Oppert concludes, to the mere obsidional power 
of Ninantabel, and they counted from the real accession of Darius, 
April, 521 z.c. This is quite consistent with Darius having been 
set “ over the Chaldeans ” in B.c. 494, when Babylon feli under Bel- 
shazzar, and when the empire of the Persians was established under 
Cyrus. During the discussion upon the first paper the idea was 
thrown out of rolling Darius and Oyrus into one, making Darius 
a titular, not a personal name, connected with the an root 
dhar or thar, to hold. But, as Professor Sayce and other 
speakers reminded the meeting, Cyrus is a Persian and Darius 
a Mede; and Medes and Persians must be carefully discrimi- 
nated, though they became united after the battle of Marathon. 

Of scarcely inferior interest are the notes of Mr. Theo. G. Pinches 
upon the Assyrian Report Tablets brought from Nineveh by Sir. 
A. H. Layard and Mr. George Smith, but long laid aside for the 
sake of the more splendid and attractive disclosures of the historical 
inscriptions. These tablets, selections from which are here trans- 
lated, may be divided into two classes—the despatches of generals 
and other officers of the Assyrian army, and reports from astro- 
logers, priests, and civil officials, The army reports are not marked 
by the literary precision of the historical documents, the scribes 
who accompanied the army being probably not of the really learned 
class, and possibly writing at the dictation of an officer not highly 
lettered. The originals were most likely written upon papyrus or 
some other flexible material, and afterwards copied upon clay and 
kiln-baked. We get here an insight into the more popular or pro- 
vincial language of ancient Assyria. Akkadian and other foreign 
words are not so much in use. A despatch sent to Assurbanipal 
by Nabui-bassi reports the defeat and death of Bel Basa, chief of 
the Gambulians, the capture of his capital Sapi-Bel, and of his 
son Udahgub, who sends letters to beg for his life. A letter 
tablet from Nabu-zir-lanu refers to the removal of certain statues 
of the god Assur and the goddess Beltis from the city of Assur to 
a new shrine, 

In a paper of much learning M. Lenormant discusses the names 
of several diseases in Akkadian and Assyrian. Buwanu, as deter- 
mined, for the first time, by M. hp ee is in Assyrian an ulcer. 
Malia is dropsy, the malady of Izdubar in the Deluge tablet ; 
arsasi, consumption ; masadu, a variety of ulcer. Several species 
of stone held favourable to conception and childbirth are variously 
designated as aban ere, aban le ere, aban aladi, aban la aladt. 
The ideogram halhallatu stands for palpitation of the heart. 
Labanu sa kisadi is not a disease of the neck, as it has been thought, 
but one of the head, madness. Simmu is not, as M. Lenor- 
mant once held, with many English scholars, a pestilential disease, 
but blindness. Difficulties like these in the way of cuneiform in- 
terpretation have prompted Mr. Houghton’s suggestive notes On 
some further desired Ards to the Study of Assyrian. The variety 
which the Society is wont to infuse into its Transactions is secured 
in the present volume by a couple of papers on Cypriote inscrip- 
tions. In one of these Dr. Paul Schroder deciphers, somewhat 
tentatively, an archaic text on a marble block found at Constanti- 
~ as recording an offering by Nikokles, eo | of Papho (son of 

rimarchus, “priest of the Lady”), to the goddess of the island. In 
the other Mr. Isaac H. Hall, who put forth in New York the 
Cypriote inscriptions of the Cesnola collections, gives us some 
notices of texts which do little beyond emphasizing the difficulties 
thrown in the way of decipherers by the worn state of the bronze 
or stone materials. To make anything like intelligible Greek out 
of the’ lines which Mr. Hall takes to be the “ undoubted reading ” of 
the British Museum text, twice attempted by Moritz Schmidt, is a 
task for the most imaginative of scholars, The only papers by which 
Egyptian archeology is represented in the volume before us are 
Miss Gertrude Austin’s translation of a fragmentary inscription of 
Psametik I. at Palermo, upon black basalt, treating of the worship 
of the four great rams of Mendes, and that by M. E. Revillout of 
a marriage contract in demotic characters in the Louvre. In the 
year 33 of Ptolemy Philadelphus II., Patma,son of Pchelchons, 
priest of Ammon Apis of Thebes, settles upon his wife Ta- 
outem (?), an argenteus and a fifth a year for toilet-money, with 
the like sum for pocket-money. Should he neglect her or take 
another wife in her stead, he engages to give her twenty argenteus. 
His eldest son by her shall be sole heir of all his property. By a 
happy chance the Louvre has come into possession of the whole 
series of marriage contracts belonging to this family from the 
reign of the last Darius to the twentieth year of Euergetes I. 
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WATERS.* 


» number of what may be called musical novels in English 
fiction is comparatively small. At the head of the list stands 
that strangely fascinating book Charles Auchester ; and, in addi- 
tion to that, we can only think at this moment of the late Mr. 
Chorley’s very clever story, A Prodigy, and of Alcestis, which was 


published only a few years age, and perhaps did not receive all the 
attention it deserved. Mr. Francillon’s new novel, which is to our 
thinking the best that he has yet written, might fairly be classed 
as a musical novel, inasmuch as its interest lies chiefly in the 
fortunes of a certain composer and a great opera of his to which he | 
has devoted a lifetime; but while for this reason the book will be 
attractive to lovers of music, who may amuse themselves with specu- 
lations as to the character of the music which its composer believed 
would mark an epoch in the history of opera, people who have no— 
special interest in musical matters may find plenty of interest both | 
in the main story and in the bright and clever sketches of men and 
things which illustrate it. The opening scene of the book is most 
decidedly amusing, if a trifle exaggerated. It shows us Mr. 
Gaveston, the curate of St. Anselm’s, at Deepweald, declaiming 
Locksley Hall “in pompous monotone” to fifteen ladies, who 
—_* most touching efforts with “ the maddening shriek of 
rent calico.” One of them, presently commenting upon the poem, 
refers to the sad death of young Hall's father, The curate 
repeats in a puzzled tone “ Young Hall? ”— 

“That was his name—wasn’t it? Locksley Hall? The young man, I 
mean, that was so ill-used by Amy—or was that ‘the individual Withers,’ 
who comes into another line ? ” 

“I didn’t understand it quite like that, Miss Hayward,” said another. 
“] fancied ‘the individual Withers’ wasn’t meant for a man. ‘ The indi- 
vidual ithers and the world is more and more’—that means, the more a 
man shrivels up, the bigger we all grow—doesn’t it, Mr, Gaveston ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Annie,” said Miss Hayward, a little scornfully. ‘ How can 
the same things get bigger and smaller? You might as weil say the hotter 
it gets the colder it gets—imightn’t you, Mr. Gaveston ? ” 

“Ah, but it’s in poetry, you see,” said another critie, “ All sorts of 
things happen in poetry—don’t they, Mr. Gaveston ?” 


The curate, thus forced into attempting an explanation, ob- 
serves that “The individual isn’t exactly a man—that’s what 
it means—he’s an individual. It doesn’t do to look for 
too much meaning in poetry, you know.” Later on, being asked 
to explain the reference to “the wild Mahratta-battle,” he begins, 
in much secret agony of self-doubt, “ Well, a Mahratta’s a kind of 
Indian.” Luckily for him he is interrupted, and the conversation 
turns to the subject of a concert about to take place in the Shire 
Hall, at which the great Clari, who is said to be a second 
Malibran, is to sing. The curate has heard her “in Exeter Hall, 
in something of Handel’s—I forget what; but there was the 
* Dead March in Saul’ in it, 1 know,” and is much surprised at 
finding that Celia March, the daughter of the organist, who is 
known to be a first-rate musician, has never even heard of her. 
In the next chapter we are introduced to this Mr. March, who, to 
quote the end of a full and vivid description given of him, has “a 
and inharmonious face, utterly fixed in gravity, well-nigh 
repulsive, but full of narrow power—the face of a man who sees 
but one point before him, drives on to it, and probably gets there ; 
but who, if getting there be i sible, drives on all the same.” 
He lives with his daughter in a house, of which, however, 
he practically occupies only one room, the greater part of which is 
filled by a grand piano. His income is principally made by 
teaching music to the ladies of Deepweald. The worse they sang 
and played the more indulgent he was, and there was only one 
serious rebuke of his on record. ‘ Never let me hear you play like 
that again,” he once said to an intelligent pupil. “ Play as ill as 
you like; but very nearly well is enough to madden Job.” From 
the moment when his daughter, by giving an imitation of one of 
his most hopeless pupils, showed that she knew what was wrong 
in music, and might therefore be taught to feel what was right, he 
had become a slave to his passion for music. Not for a moment 
was she allowed to rest, and she was brought up to believe that 
tousic “was a lost art, and had died with Cimarosa. She | 
hardly knew the name of any later composer, and had 
never heard a voice in song but her own; for of course she 
knew that what her father’s pupils did was not singing.” 
Having been brought up in this curious way, Celia is naturally 
anxious to hear the great singer who is about to appear in Dee 
weald, and asks her father for leave to go to the concert, which ke 
sternly refuses. When he learns that it is Mlle. Clari whom she 
is anxious to hear, he displays an amount of emotion which is 
most unusual in him, and delivers a long tirade to Celia, in which 
he repeats his favourite axiom that music is dead, and announces 
that it is his mission to restore it, This can only be done by the 
production of a perfect work, “so perfect as to be beyond the 
reach of any but the most perfect singer, and to serve as the test 
and standard of perfect singing for ever.” The production of this 
work is the task to which he has devoted his life; and at an early 
period he thought that he had found the one woman who was 
worthy to translate his work into song. Deceived in this, he has 


devoted Celia to the fulfilment of the work. - “Here in Deep- 
weald,” he says to her, “you have never heard a note that was | 
false of music except to it as a sin, You have had no dis- 
tractions ; you have been brought up by the mother of Genius, 


* Strange Waters, A Novel. By R. E. Francillon, Author of 
a ge “ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley 
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who is Solitude. You have been taught as Popes himself would 
a taught you. And now you wish to hear Clari—Mademoiselle 

However, when the day of the concert comes, Celia finds 
herself close to the Town l,and is overcome by the temptation 
to goin. Like Charles Auchester, she has not enough money to 

ay for a ticket, and, like him, she is extricated from her trouble 

y a stranger, who is, however, as different as possible from the 
stranger who came to Charles Auchester’s rescue, He is “a fat, 
clean-shaven foreigner in a furred cloak and eccentric hat, with 
many-ringed red hands, coarsely humorous lips, and a pair of 
amazingly quick and ill-tempered grey eyes,” who boasts that “La 
Clari herself dares not say no to Prosper,” and sets Celia down inthe 


back of the gallery, where she is “ straightway carried away into a . 


new world” on hearing Clari sing, with a divine voice, “such music 
as the living world loves,” and such as she did not know existed, 
When her father learns what she has done, he tells her that she 
has drunk poison, and sends her off to study music in Germany at 
Lindenheim. Here we have some pleasant and lively scenes, in 
which Celia makes various acquaintances, notably that of a young 
man named Walter Gordon; and then the story goes back man 
years to certain events which took place in Rome, and of whie 
the hero was one Andrew Gordon, whom the practical novel-reader 
will probably pretty soon identify with a personage who has 
already figured in the book. Andrew Gordon, who picked up a 
little Italian girl who was lost in the Carnival (to see which she 
had escaped from the grip of her harsh Jewish master and mis- 
tzess), taught her to sing, and finally married her, was the composer 
of “Comus, that strange opera which, when it appeared, like 
a musical meteor in the now extinct Phoenix Theatre in Great 
Queen Street, created a rage which belongs to history.” The only 
person thoroughly disgusted with its success was the composer 
himself. The manager had made a sudden demand upon him for 
an opera, and he had taken from his desk almost the first work 
that came to hand—a thing which he regarded as “a piece of 
butterfly music, to serve its hour, and to call for a little liking and 
no serious blame.” Not only was it not blamed, but its produc- 
tion created a storm of enthusiasm which delighted the manager 
and the musical world, and to Andrew Gordon meant “ the 
throwing back of the triumph of good art for years and years to 
come,” From this time he began to devote himself to the one 

at work which was to set the musical world right, and for 
which he thought he had found a fit interpreter in the little girl 
whom he found wandering in the streets of Rome. 

In the next part of the book we have a curious meeting between 
Walter Gordon and Mile. Clari, who fall in with each other at a 
little village public-house where they are both storm-bound, and 
where she at once sets herself to the task of captivating, not only 
him, but all the simple villagers as well. The end of the scene 
which passes here is characteristic :— 

What was her next caprice to be ? 

“This is new to me,” she said promndty to Walter, who was sitting just 
outside the chimney-corner. “What do you do when Iam not here? I 
— to see. What do you do?” she asked, turning suddenly to the game- 

eeper. 

Well, miss, I don’t know as we do so much. We just sits a bit, and 
takes our beer % 

“ And sing, too,” said Walter. 

“You sing? Ah, that is what I want to hear. We will do what you 
always do. You shall have your beer, and you shall sing. I can drink out 
of pewter too. Ah! this is good—and hark to the ram! Sing—you!” 
she said to the gamekeeper. 

He looked round at his friends a little feebly, coloured, and smiled bash- 
fully. Clari watched him gravely over the edge of her fan, which hid all 
her face below the eyes, 

Walter felt a greater dislike to her than ever. Wasshe so bent on conquest 
that she could not Jet a peasant alone, but must needs flirt with a servant 
if his master were not by? As for Walter himself, she seemed to ignore 
him—whether that increased or lessened his growing dislike I know not, 
Nevertheless, he remained. She had not willed that he should go, 

It must have been a bad moment for the gamekeeper. He found courage 
neither in bis own heart, nor in the faces of his friends. 

“Very well,” said Clari: “I wanted to hear, that’s all.” 

All—and enough. 

“Great Job, the god o’ thunder, 
And March, the god o’ war——” 

But, when the end of the first of the interminable verses was reached, 
Clayi rose and swept out of the room with a proud smile, half of which at 
least she gave to Walter. It seemed to say: 

“ You see I can conquer little worlds as well as large!” 

They meet afterwards at the house of Lord Quorne, close to Deep- 
weald, whither also comes Celia March, whose father has become 
deaf, and consequently poverty-stricken, to hear the great singer's 
opinion on her fitness for a musical career. She sings, and at the 
end of her song the prima donna starting up and clutching her 
the shoulder exclaims, “‘ You have not learned at Lindenheim 
Whoever says that, he lies. Ah! You have learned of Andrew 
Gordon! . . . Diolosa! That is he—every note. You have 
his very changes that he made for—yes, Andrew Gordon, or 
Satan, mademoiselle.” 

Here it may fairly be objected that when the main part of the 
mystery which is necessary to the plot becomes so obvious to the 
reader, it is strange that the people in the story do not find 
it out. It is probable that but for the foolish and mischievous 
rule which condemns novels to be written in three volumes, it would 
be revealed sooner than is the case. At the same time it is only 
fair to Mr. Francillon to say that, if he has sacrificed a certain 
amount of probability to this fetish, he has avoided the dulness and 
tediousness which are often due to the same cause. Mr. Francillon is 
perhaps extravagant at times, but heis neverdull, Passing over some 
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geenes in which are introduced minor characters, all of whom are 
well hit off, and others which go back again to the early history 
of Andrew Gordon and his wile, we come to the time when Celia | 
March and her father are found in a miserable lodging in London 
in a state of all but complete destitution. How Walter finds them 
out and discovers who they are, and how it comes to pass that 
Cleopatra, the great work of March's life, is performed at 
the opera, readers may ascertain for themselves. While 
Celia, who makes her first appearance as the heroine, is 
on the oy a bouquet containing a note is thrown to 
her. “Un biglietto—eccolo qua,” hums the tenor under his 
breath, as he hands it to her. She reads it, and stands like one 
dumb ; the conductor takes the orchestra back several bars ; Celia 
is taken fainting from the stage, and Clari, sweeping on to it, takes 
up the part and sings as she has hardly ever sung before. What 
comes of al] this readers may again discover for themselves. We 
may congratulate Mr. Franeillon on having written a novel which, 
whatever faults it may have, is amusing, exciting, and original. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.* 
We have more than once noticed the “Speaker's Commen- 


tary” on the Old Testament, but have seldom found much 
to say in its favour. The publication of the first volume of that | 
art of the work which is to deal with the New Testament has 
Poca expected with interest. It is now before us, and seems to us | 


in many respects superior to its predecessors. It contains the three 
Synoptical Gospels, with a General Introduction and a Harmony, 
and well deserves examination. Not a few changes have taken 
place in the personnel of the commentators since the work was 
originally planned nearly twenty years ago. The late Dean of St. 
Paul's, Dr. Mansel, was to have written the notes on St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but he died in 1871, having only completed the first 
twenty-six chapters of the former. The editor, Canon Cook of 
Exeter, has finished St. Matthew, and is wholly responsible for St. 
Mark. St. Luke had been undertaken by ones, before he 
became Bishop of St. David’s, The general editor has made use 
of Dr. Jones's notes, revising and completing them, and taking upon 
himself the responsibility for the whole. The General Introduction 
to the Synoptical Gospels has been contributed by the Archbishop 
of York, who had previously contributed some articles bearing on 
the subject to the Dictionary of the Bible. 

This inttoductory essay claims and well deserves attentive con- 
sideration. It is smartly, not to say brilliantly, written. We do 
not know that a dash of humour and irony is out of place, even 
in a treatise on the Synoptical Gospels, in pitting one against an- 
other the mutually destructive theories and speculations of the 
modern German professors of the advanced criticism. Upon the 
whole, the Archbishop seems to us to have produced a lively and 
readable disquisition on a difficult and obscure subject, and the 
moderation and common-sense of his own views and conclusions 
will commend hith to most English readers. The general result of 
his inquiries is to leave the question of the authenticity of the 
Four Gospels very much where the old traditional belief of Chris- 
tendom has placed it. He discredits the idea of an Original Gospel 
from which the Synoptists may have borrowed their materials, 
and shows, from what can be satisfactorily ascertained as to the 
state of literature in the Holy Land during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era, that no such frequent “‘ recensions ” of tradi- 
tional documents, or of the existing Gospels, can have taken place 
as have been imagined and invented by neological critics to suit the 
exigencies of their respective contradictory theories. We quite 
with him that the original facts of the Gospel History must have been 
from the first handed down by the apostles and other eve-witnesses 
of those facts in oral teaching. This was first suggested by Gieseler, 
and the idea, when carefully considered, will commend itself to the 
judgment of most dispassionate inquirers. This hypothesis will 
explain, more satisfactorily than any other, at once the resem- 
blances and the discrepancies in the accounts of any particular fact 
given by the synoptists. 

In summing up the whole controversy, the Archbishop seems to 
be of opinion that the higher criticism has now done its worst in 
its attacks on the authenticity of the Gospels. The opponents 
of the old-fashioned Christian faith are hopelessly at variance with 
each other. Unlearned men who wish to believe what their fore- 
fathers believed as to Holy Scripture, but who have been perplexed 
and disheartened by the seeming successes of sceptical or unbe- 
lieving criticism, may now take courage. It is for such persons 
that the present essay is designed; and we think that a more 
general circulation of the Arclfbishop’s paper than will be secured 
for it by its appearance in this bulky and expensive volume is very 
desirable. It describes in a candid and very lucid manner the 
whole range of this voluminous and acrimonious controversy. 
Those who are not scholars may find here all that they need to 
know about the Logia of Papias, the relation of St. Mark’s Gospel 
to those of St. Matthew and St. Luke (whieh is justly described as 
the opprobrium criticorum), and the “ tendencies” of the Tiibingen 
critics—those subtle suggestions which pretend to explain every 
variation in the Gospel narratives by presumed bias of the 
writers. 


* The Holy Bible; with an Explanatory and Critical C tary. 
Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. New ‘Testament. Vel. 1. 
London: John Murray. 1878, | 


in su¢cession, the Archbishop briefly but pregnantly discusses in 
each case what is known of the reputed author, his style and lan- 
guage, the peculiar features of his Gospel, and its relations to the 
others. We quote part of his summary as to St. Matthew as being 
at once a good specimen of his style and an example of his success 
in — the different neological critics refute and cancel one 
another :— 


Leaving the closer air of the study, and going out into the broad field of 
the Church, we find that this most ancient Gospel has acquired and has 
kept the confidence of the faithful in all ages ; and the test they have ap- 
plied to it is, if a rough one, still decisive ; the Gospel shows us Jesus, whom 
we seek. What more can be said for a book than that it has been received 
universally by the Church as a production of the first age of Christianity, 
that it has been attributed unanimously to the author whose name it bears, 
and that its contents are a firm and complete tracing of the likeness of the 
Lord of Life ? Criticism is of course possible on all these panes it may 
make work for itself anywhere; nay, its work may be useful anywhere to a 
certain degree, But perhaps one of its uses is to teach us what it cannot do; 
and here its witness agrees: not together. According to divers writers, 
Matthew is the oldest writer, and not the oldest; a Greek writer, but a 
Hebrew; his work the foundation of the Gospel of Mark, but drawn from 
that earlier simpler record; it is the work of an Apostle, bat there are 
positive reasons against regarding it as from an Apostle’s hand. Its line of 
teaching is clear and consistent, yet with skilful knife we can dissect out 
the various fibres of tendencics which make it so manifold and so little 
consistent with itself. Its unity is self-evident, and yet it never continued 
for two decades the same, so active were the editors in making it afresh. Its 
inconsistencies with the other Gospels start out to careless eyes, and yet 
many hands were constantly at work bringing one Gospel to bear on 
another, and altering each by the light of the other. ese being the 


| results, we have a right to suspect the method; it is even allowable to 


doubt whether there can be any true principles on which results so dis- 
cordant can be based. ‘ 


In much the same way Hilgenfeld, Reuss, Keim, and Volkmar are 
shown to contradict each other fatally in the final results of their 
criticisms on the Second Gospel. Archbishop Thomson concludes 
that St. Mark occupies his night chronological order among the 
Evangelists, and that his Gospel is founded on St. Matthew’s. 
But, as he rightly says, “‘ To develop this at length would require 
a volume; Weiss and Volkmar have each devoted a volume to 
St. Mark, arriving, however, at different conclusions from ours, 
and each conclusion differing from the other.” The 
perseverance and ingenuity of the German commentators in the 
dissection of the Gospel narratives have no doubt thrown t 
light on these difficult problems, but the general result of all 
their criticism does not undermine the foundation of the old- 
established belief of the Christian Church. The Archbishop seems 
to us at his best when he vindicates for St. Mark’s Gospel a peculiar 
vividness and minuteness of graphic details. Herein he follows 
Keim, who in an eloquent passage enumerates St. Mark’s special 
touches of scenery and of individual character, and exemplifies his 
habit of giving the names of persons and the exact numbers of 
beasts, or coins, or the like in his descriptions. 

With respect to St. Luke, the Archbishop follows the same 
method. Marcion’s Gospel is of course discussed, and it is shown 
that Volkmar has conclusively re-established the old opinion that 
that early heretic, who lived in the first half of the second century, 
used and altered as it suited his object the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Even Dr. Davidson admits this. But the anonymous author of 
Supernatural Religion, who has invented for his own purposes the 
ideal character of “an unprejudiced person ” (a countion hich can 
only be compared, for its wmreality, with the “ ieved 

rishioner” of a certain recent Act of Parliament), makes that 
imaginary person not only impervious to Volkmar’s argument, but 
even, it would seem, disposed to claim him and Holtzmann and 
Hilgenfeld on his own side, against their plain convictions and 
declarations the other way. We commend to our readers the 
Archbishop of York’s well-weighed words as to the inspiration of 
the sacred writers, and as to the presence of the supernatural in 
the Gospels. He is happy, too,in his quotations from writers 
beyond the pale of the Church—Rousseau, for example, and Theo- 
dore Parker—in behalf of the sublime morality of the Gospel 
and the superhuman character of its author. So, too, with 
respect to the assertion that Our Lord was but a follower of Hillel, 
as + and others would teach us; he well says :—“ Let us see 
this Hillel brought forth, that we may admire another, also 
divine!” He adds:—“ Every one knows, and Delitzsch has 
taken the trouble to show, that there is no comparison possible.” 
We have said enough to show that this introductory essay is of 
exceptional interest and value. 

We will now say a few words as to the critical notes on the 
three Synoptical ~~ themselves. For those on the whole of 
St. Matthew, with the exception of the last two chapters, the 
late Dean Mansel is responsible. These seem to us generally 
safe and sound, but jejune and frigid to a degree. Points 
of phy, indeed, and of history are treated with fulness 
and accuracy ; but the moral and spiritual teaching of the Gospel 
is studiously kept in the background. The Commentary, as a 
whole, is absolutely worthless, as we have said on former oc- 
casions, when compared with that of the Bishop of Lincoln ; and, as 
we may add, now that the New Testament is concerned, with the late 
Dean Alford’s New Testament for English Readers. Dean Mansel’s 
notes, in fact, are seldom worth printing. He used, it would seem, 
very few books in his compilation. Almost all that is good is 
borrowed from Archbishop Trench; whom he follows, for 
example, upon the vexed question of demoniacal possession, and 
gon y in his explanations of the parables and miracles of Our 

. We note a curious absence of precise statement.as to such 
questions as the eternity of punishment, upon which, however, 
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Canon Cook, in illustrating the parallel in St. Mark, 
speaks more decidedly. course, as in F same volumes of this 
series, all mystical or symbolical interpretation is carefully 
eschewed. Yet how could Dean Mansel possibly tell (on Matt. 
ii. 15) that “ the LXX translators knew nothing of the typical 
sense of the re”? On the difficult place in chapter xxiv. 
28, about the eagles being gathered together to the carcase, where 
Bishoy Wordsworth, and even Meyer, collect ancient testimonies 
to the mystical meaning of the , Dean Mansel considers 
such interpretation “ open to grave objection.” And, on the much 
more important subject of the words of Institution in Holy 
Communion, he remarks that “it would be foreign to the purpose 
of a merely exegetical commentary to enter on the controversies 
arising out of these words.” But then, it may be replied, of how 
little value is a merely “ exegetical commentary” to any who are 
— ~ devotional purposes to make any practical use of these 
volumes 

The best of all Dean Mansel’s notes is the last that he wrote, on 
the twenty-sixth chapter of St. Matthew. In this he discusses with 
great ability the question of the exact day of the Crucifixion, with 
the practice of the Quarto-Decimans and all the cognate subjects. 
The remainder of St. Matthew, and all St. Mark, are annotated by 
Canon Cook, the general editor of the work. His notes seem to 
us much more valuable and apposite than those of his distinguished 
colleague. In particular we would refer to those on the final 
chapters of St. Matthew. We observe that he does not seem to 
have heard the very probable suggestion that the rock-hewn 
sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathza was closed by a rolling stone, 
like a millstone. Examples of such tombs are known, and the 
expression “roll away the stone” is only explained by this hypo- 
thesis. Mr. Cook’s reading is very much more varied than Dean 
Mansel’s. He has had the advantage of consulting books 
written since the Dean’s death. Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ is one 
of these. It is used by our annotator, but to no great profit. We 
observe in one place a rather severe but not undeserved criticism. 
“ Dr. Farrar,” he says, “dwells upon the picturesque accessories 
of this miracle. Its true importance is that it marks a new dis- 
closure of Divine power.” It we remember rightly, the author of 
Philochristus ventures to state positively and with circumstance 
that the “ guest-chamber” in which the Last Supper was held 
belonged to Joseph of Arimathza, who had courteously placed it 
at our Lord’s disposal. But, as Caron Cook well remarks, it is 
much more probable that the house belonged to the family of 
St. Mark. e need scarcely say that the genuineness of the dis- 
puted verses at the end of St. Mark is strongly defended. 

We consider the notes on St. Luke’s Gospel, which are by the 
Bishop of St. David's, revised by Canon Cook, as the least valuable 
in the volume. They are meagre in the extreme, and sometimes, 
in the record of the earliest days of our Lord’s life, their tone 
seems to us as if it would grate upon an orthodox ear. The 
reading displayed in them is generally slender. In fact, it is a 
fault of all these Commentaries that each writer would seem to 
have thought his own private memoranda in his interleaved 
copy of the Greek New Testament worthy of being given to 
the world. How else can some of these annotations be ac- 
counted for? For example, on the words “Remember Lot’s 
wife,” Bishop Jones thinks it worth while to print this memo- 
randum, inaccurate as to the nanie and without any refer- 
ence :—‘ Bishop Andrew has a noble sermon on this text.” It 
is surely to be regretted that the three Synoptists were not 
entrusted in this Commentary to the same hand. Subdivision has 
been carried too far. Each writer has confined his reading to par- 
ticular authors. Thus Archbishop Trench is a special favourite 
with Dean Mansel, while Bishop Jones seems to have formed an 
exaggerated estimate of the value of Godet. The editor makes, 
‘we observe, laudable use of Renan’s valuable hints and still more 
valuable admissions. Of all parts of the Gospel History the earlier 
chapters of St. Luke seem to us the least fully and satisfactorily 
handled. But there is an excellent note by Canon Cook on the 
ee of St. Luke’s Gospel which are peculiar to him, such as the 

ission of the Seventy, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the 
—> of Martha and Mary. Upon the whole, we are glad to be 
able to say that we think the Commentary on the New Testament, 
so far as it has gone, superior, though not much superior, to the 
preceding volumes of the work. 


SCHOMANN AND GROTE.* 


T would have been well, perhaps, if Schémann’s criticisms on 


Grote had appeared in an English dress somewhat nearer to 
the time of their publication in Germany. The yoke which the 
oo English historian imposed upon his readers has never 

m a hard one. Few writers have more systematically or 
exhaustively displayed the materials on which they worked 
and the evidence on which they rested their conclusions. 
Few, therefore, have more thoroughly supplied the means for 
correcting their errors, when they have gone astray, or their 
exaggerations or shortcomings, where prejudice has led them 
too far or withheld them from going far enough. Still the 
gain is great when, even in a case like this, an eminent his- 


* Athenian Constitutional History, as Represented in Grote’s History of 
Greece. Critically Examined by G. F.Schémann. Translated by Bernard 
Somnaent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
3. Parker & Co. 1878. 


torian submits the work toa candid and dispassionate criticism, 
and points out that even the diligence, learning, and accuracy of 
such a writer as Grote are not and cannot be unfailing safeguards 
against mistakes and blunders. This task Professor Schomann 
accomplished nearly a quarter of a century ago in the treatise 
which Mr. Bosanquet has now translated ; and it certainly cannot 
be said that his remarks have in the interval lost their force 
or value. Mr. Grote has, indeed, spoken of his critic almost 
as highly as his critic here speaks of him; and he would 
have n the last to think that his own theories and state- 
ments of facts should not be submitted to the keenest scrutiny, 
Mr. Bosanquet is quite right in thinking that Professor Sché- 
mann’s comments must still have special interest and importance 
for English students. Where the extent of ground which the his- 
torian has to traverse is so vast, where the evidence is so often 
scanty and doubtful, and where the true reading of the whole 
history must in large measure depend on the general view taken of 
it by the author—in other words, on his moral and political bias 
or convictions—there must always be some points in his work to 
which serious objections may be made, and some in which he may 
be shown to be wholly wrong. 

We need scarcely say that nothing in Professor Schémann’s re- 
marks has even a tendency to dis e Mr. Grote’s work as a 
whole. He thinks, indeed, that the English historian has done 
scant justice to Solon, and somewhat more than justice to the de- 
mocracy of Athens; that he has assigned to a later age some insti- 
tutions and usages which may fairly be attributed to the great 
Athenian lawgiver, and has failed to catch the full significance of 
some of the features which marked the society of pre-Solonian 
ages. But such differences fall far short of radical divergence, nor 
at the end of his task does Professor Schémann at all seek to 
escape from the opinion which at the beginning of it he pronounces 
on Mr. Grote’s History. It is,in his judgment, a work which 
“displays the most accurate acquaintance, based on the pro- 
Pa and most comprehensive studies, with the whole of Greek 
antiquity, as far as its productions have come down to 
us, and the most careful consideration of modern researches, 
in all cases where consideration is due”; nor in fairness 
can we say less of his own criticisms than that they call for 
the unprejudiced attention of the reader as forcibly as the argu- 
ments or assertions which they are intended to refute. 

His remarks fall, as we might expect, under three heads— 
those which point out real mistakes on the part of Mr. Grote, those 
which seek to show that he has unduly strained the evidence at his 
command, and, lastly, those which seem to maintain a distinction 
without much difference. The number of Mr. Grote’s mistakes is 
emall; but a mistake must, we fear, be admitted when he ascribes 
to the conduct of Aristeides as Archon the jealousy which he 
really excited by his uprightness as a Diaitetes or arbitrator, chosen 
either by the two parties to a dispute, or appointed by the State 
for the special purpose of rendering unnecessary a resort to the 
regular law courts. So absolutely fair in this capacity were the 
decisions of Aristeides, that Plutarch — of him as practically 
depriving the courts of their occupation by judging and determin- 
ing all possible cases (dvypyxas ra r@ Kpivew Gravra Kat 
dixagew). Professor Schomann is surely justified in adding :— 

Mr. Grote, too, refers to the place in Plutarch ; but he has an extraordinary 
idea that Aristeides won his fame for justice by his discharge of the office of 
Archon ; and he finds in this a proof of his theory that at ihat time the 
Archons were still judges themselves. As if an official whose special 
function was to administer justice could become the object of popular dis- 
like because he exercised his powers justly and discharged his office so well 
that people were content to abide by his decisions. It was only in case of 
Aristeides’ activity being unofficial that people could take offence at it and 
regard it as a disparagement to the Dikasteries officially established for the 
administration of justice. 

Under the second head we may mention an instance in which 
we must perhaps grant that Mr. Grote has not rightly understood 
the case with which he was dealing, but with regard to which we 
can scarcely allow that Professor Schémann is more completely in 
the right than the historian whom he criticizes. Mr. Grote 
believes that the Seisachtheia of Solon was a complete remission 
of all debts for which the debtor's person or his land was the 
security ; and his belief rests on the argument that, “if Solon had 
enacted a universal remission of debts, he would have had no 
reason for lowering the standard of the currency ”—a depreciation 
explicable only if the wealthier class who were creditors of the 
poor were in their turn debtors to others, and quite intelligible if 
the creditors of the poor were, to whatever extent, to be compen- 
sated for their own losses by a diminution of their own debts in 
the proportion in which the currency was debased. Professor 
Schdmann here remarks:— 


This is very acute and persuasive argument ; but it does not seem to me 
convincing. The practice of mortgaging landed property must have been 
followed, not only by poor debtors, but by more wealthy ones as well. It 
would be analogous to what we find later in Attika and to our own practice, 
by which even well-to-do landowners, when in need of a loan, have it 
entered in the mortgage register, as secured upon their land. In Attika the 
erection of a pillar on the piece of land was just the same thing as the entry 
in the mortgage register is with us. Mr. Grote would limit the remission 
of debts that were secured; but we may be sure that there were few or 
none which were not secured, Besides, that it was not only the poor who 
benefited by the remission seems to be proved by the story about Solon’s 
friends, Konon, Kleinias, and Hipponikos. It is said that they obtained 
early information of Solon’s intention to remit debts, and so borrowed large 
sums of money and bought estates, which they retained after the ordinance 
was published without having to pay the borrowed money. 


Plutarch, we are told, relates this story without naming his 
authority ; but Professor Schémann adds that this would hardly 
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justify us in setting it down as a fiction. If by this nothing more 

meant than that Solon conferred some real benefit on some of 
the inhabitants of Attica, we need not dispute the statement; but 
our duty, in the first instance, is to take all the facts of the case, so 
far as we have direct contemporary evidence for them, for this 
must manifestly override all theories and fancies. At the outset 
then we may ask, how it is known that the addition of a clause toa 
modern mo deed answers precisely to the erection of a pillar 
on Athenian land? What are the conditions on which mortgages 
are generally executed amongst ourselves? and what were the 
conditions under which we are to sup that these mortgages 
were entered into in Attica? The only witness whom we have 
here is Solon himself, and'he speaks with no uncertain words. If 
we are to believe him, the whole land, the very soil itself, was in a 
state of slavery, from which his own efforts at length set it free. 
Thus far society exhibited only the sight of wealthy and powerful 
men preying and trampling upon the Sidon, whom they held in 
chains or sold into foreign slavery. The enslaved soil, Solon tells 
us, he set free by removing the boundaries which had been fixed on 
many places, while many men had, through his efforts, been re- 
deemed from foreign captivity and restored to their homes, and 
many again who were slaves in Attica, and trembled before their 
despots, were now made free. But when we ask who these dis- 
tressed persons might be, the answer of Plutarch is that they were 
the Hektemorioi, men who were allowed, not to own, but merely 
to cultivate the soil, on the condition of paying one-sixth of the 
produce yearly to the lord, or, as some suppose, of retaining one- 
sixth part only for themselves, This latter condition, we may 
fairly think, would make it impossible for the tenant to live at all ; 
but the worst aspect of the case is brought out only when we 
learn that failure to pay the stipulated amount of produce involved 
the forfeiture of the tenant's freedom, and that to stave off the 
evil day he was allowed to contract debts for which he might 
pledge his own person and the persons of his sisters or his 
children as security. 

The question, therefore, to be put to Professor Schémann, as to 
Mr. Grote or to any one else, is simply this—-What is there here in 
the least degree corresponding to the conditions under which loans 
on land are contracted at the present day? Mortgages cannot, 
as all know, be offered by any except the actual owners of land ; 
and the amount of loan is in such cases determined strictly by the 
amount of lien which may already exist on the estate. But the 
men whose distress Solon sought to relieve were not landowners. 
They were simply cultivators of the soil; and the security which 
they are supposed to have offered was not the soil but their own 
persons, or those of others over whom they had power. How then 
could they offer a mortgage, and to whom were they to offer it ? 
This is a question of the last importance, and we must insist on a 
clear and unequivocal answer. If these unfortunatemen were indebt, 
they must have been in debt either to the owners of the soil or to 
some one else, and manifestly these others could only be profes- 
sional money-lenders. ‘Tospeak of them as mortgaging their lands 
is a ludicrous absurdity. They had none to mortgage. Their 
distress was owing to bad seasons or to some other circumstances 
which disabled them from paying the amount of produce which, on 
pain of being reduced to slavery, they were bound to hand over to 
the landowners; and to relieve this distress and to obtain a pre- 
carious respite they might undoubtedly resort to the landlord. But 
why should the latter advance to them a loan in money? They 
were already tillers of his soil, who must pay him a certain amount 

early in kind, or, failing in this, yield up their bodies to his will. 
he acted on purely selfish motives, he would be a fool for lend- 
ing them anything. But, on the other hand, how could they go 
to a professional money-lender? What security could they offer? 
Not that of land, for they possessed none; not their persons, for, 
in case of failure to Pay their rent in kind, if so we may speak of it, 
their bodies became the absolute property of the landowner, and 
they could not pledge to another that over which he had a previous 
lien. The truth is, if we allow Solon to speak of what he saw 
about him, the pillars which were the signs of bondage were in 
no sense mortgage pillars; they were simply the patriarchal 
boundaries or landmarks which throughout the whole ancient Aryan 
world it was sacrilege to touch. These landmarks represented the 
exclusive rights sanctioned by religion and founded on the absolute 
exclusiveness with which Aryan civilization started. It follows 
that in the days of Solon the Eupatrids were still the absolute lords 
of almost all Attica; and thus Solon might with truth say that on 
one side were a few despots, on the other many slaves that 
trembled before them. If these were nominally free so long as they 
paid the sixth part of the produce, a hard season might leave them 
unable to pay even this portion, or the lord might demand a larger 
share. In either case, they reverted necessarily to the servile state 
from which they had never been legally set free. It was clear that 
things could not remain long as they were, and in dealing with 
these grievances Solon had abundant materials fur his Seisach- 
theia, or Relief Act. The t must either be emancipated or 
fall back into his old slavery. To avoid the latter and insure the 
former result, Solon removed from all lands so occupied the pillars 
which marked the religious ownership of the Eupatrids,and lightened 
the burdens of the cultivators by lessening the amount of produce or 
money which henceforth took the shape of rent. These measures 
answer precisely to the language of Solon; but his account of 
them might easily give rise to the notion that he debased the 
metallic currency of the State, and even that he remitted all debts 


of every kind. 
We have laid stress on this instance, as being one of many in 


which neither Mr. Grote nor his critic has really gone to the root 
of the matter. Until we do so, we may refine ingeniously and 
show our learning on minute points of detail; but we cannot 
impart anything like life to our picture or awaken a real in- 
terest in the mind of the student. This remark applies to not a 
few of the objections of Professor Schomann, which fall under our 
third head of distinctions without’ a precise difference. He is 
probably right in all that he says about the Trittyes, the Naukraries, 
and the Kleisthenean tribes ; a. after reading what he says, we 
are not much wiser than we were as to the conditions out of which 
these divisions sprang, the circumstances which rendered the 
changes of Kleisthenes indispensably , and the exact 
nature of these changes in themselves. The attempt to answer 
these questions would have imparted deeper interest to Professor 
Schémann’s criticisms, although, as they stand, they well deserve 
the careful consideration of English scholars. 


THE TABLET OF CEBES.* 


ee in search of a compendious sample of Attic prose 
to put into the hands of junior classes, and classical readers 
weary of the routine of Greek and Latin texts ordained by the 
= of examiners and the dictation of syndics of the press, 

ave reason to thank Mr. Jerram for reviving an old favourite 
after a century of unmerited neglect. ‘“ The Tablet of Cebes” 
may be known by the company which it was reckoned worthy 
to keep in the beginning of the present century, when it was 
issued from the Clarendon Press in a second edition along with the 
Manual of Epictetus, The Choice of Hercules, and the Characters 
of Theophrastus, in Greek and Latin, with Latin notes and intro- 

uction, as inculecating a wholesome moral, at the same time that 
it was entertaining and easy reading. Even the French purists 
who were for banning the godless classics could have found no 
fault with an allegory, based on the best teaching of Socrates 
and Plato, and quite free from aught that could raise a blush on 
the cheek of ingenuous youth. That it has approved itself to 
French teachers, indeed, during the interval of its comparative 
disuse in England, is seen by the fact of its having been issued by 
Didot in 1826 and Dibner in 1840. But it has been reserved to 
Mr. Jerram to introduce a really meritorious work to a new popu- 
larity, by presenting it for the first time in an easy and ul x le, 
yet thoroughly scholarlike form ; for it is not too much to say that, 
with his Introduction, his Notes, and his Critical Appendix, he has 
set before the reader the gist and sum of all that could be gleaned 
from the best of the many former editions and translations. 

The Tablet, we must premise, is the reputed work of the 
Theban Cebes, a disciple of Philolaus the Pythagorean, an intimate 
of Socrates, and an interlocutor, with his friend Simmias, in the 
memorable dialogue of the Phedo. If Cebes wrote two other 
dialogues attributed to him by Diogenes Laertius and Suidas, it 
is certain that nothing remains of them, while the Tabet has 
survived with only the loss of its conclusion. Mentioned twice 
by Lucian as the composition of Cebes, it is also spoken of by 
Tertullian as having been phrased in hexameters by a kinsman 
of his own; and this, with its subsequent popularity, creates an in- 
terest in the question of its genuineness. . Jerram has shown 
considerable acumen in weighing the evidence for and against this, 
and after pointing out the lateness of the earliest testimony, that 
of Lucian and Diogenes, he is inclined to decide against Cebes’s 
authorship, though chiefly on internal evidence. The citation in 
c. 33 from Plato's latest work, “The Laws ”—composed, it is 
probable, after Cebes’s death—must either be an interpolation or 
else a current saying of Plato’s, earlier than and independent of 
that treatise, if Cebes is the author of the Tablet. It is, however, 
more from the occurrence of late words and phrases which there 
is no warrant for altering or rejecting, such as dvavnpey, 
avripdppaxov, Oéua, (= vehementer) and a few others, 
that the Zablet seems to fail as its pretensions to be the 
genuine work of Cebes; though we are persuaded that a careful 
— will prove it to be not only “ classical in style and diction,” 

ut moulded on an intimacy with the Platonic dialogues. 
Jerram judges the author to have lived certainly considerably before 
Lucian’s time, the second century of the Christian era. 

Only a brief analysis of the Tablet will be possible here. 
Some visitors to a temple of Saturn come, among other votive 
offerings, upon a mythological picture of human lite, and its ex- 
planation is worked out inthe form of adialogue. A circular 
space is enclosed, with smaller circles inside it, and a gate, at 
which a crowd is assembled, with an old man as warder, leads into 
the outer circle. The outer space is explained to represent Life ; 
and the crowd, fain to enter into it, find a guide in the old man 
with a chart, who is the presiding Genius, showing them how to 
enter and the way to walk in it. Near the gate, and cup in 
hand, sits a womar. ona throne, her name Deceit, the contents 
of her cup Ignorance and Error. Inside the circle are women 
variously attired—namely, Lusts, Fancies, and the like—who 
entice all who enter, and distract them from the true path; 
whilst their seductions are seconded by another allegoric female, 
blind and deaf, and standing on a round stone; this is fickle, 
haphazard, random Fortune, a sure trap to the heedless. Beyond 
the gate of the first circle other women—Incontinence and her 
crew—lie in wait for the favourites of Fortune to tempt them to 


* Cebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. Jerram, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1878. 
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their ruin, and then to hand them over to Retribution, fi with 
a scourge, and her comrades, Pain and Anguish and Despair. 
Repentance alone can deliver them from this bondage and punish- 
ment by putting them in the way to True Learning, which, how- 
ever, may still be forsaken for False Learning. If they 
swerve not and are not led astray by vain Fancies, engendered by 
the draught of Error, they are purified, and find lasting salvation. 
As in so much of ancient allegory and metaphor, we here find True 
Learning and Virtue seated at the top of a hora height, 
hard and toilsome of access, buat, when won by the aid of Strength 
and Courage, leading anon to a fair and level read—“ the shining 
tableland” of Mr. Tennyson's “Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington.” But another stage of the allegory begins here. 
In the radiant meadow are another circle and another gate. It is 
the abode of the Blest, of the Virtues, and of Happiness. Near the 
gate ona firm square stone is True Learning, attended by her 
daughters, Truth and Persuasion. To all comers she gives a 
purifying potion that serves as an antidote to the former draught 
of Error, and in due season the pilgrims are passed within the circle 
to consort with Knowledge and the other Virtues, and to receive 
from Happiness a crown of victory, after whieh they are led 
back to review with purged eyes the errors and dangers of 


, their former miserable course. A further sight to contemplate is 


a mixed company descending the hill, some crowned, as having 
found True Learning ; some crownless, and bruised and maimed as 
repudiated by her, accompanied by Grief, Despair, Ignorance, and 
a kindred band of females, under whose influence they blame, not 
teremselves, but the True Learniug they cannot attain unto. The 
allegory winds up with certain directions of the Genius to such as 
would enter into life. They must eschew the smiles of Fortune and 
set store by True Learning and Sound Knowledge, one > is 

issible to have recourse, in passing, to False Learning, use 
Estee and the arts and sciences are useful, though not indis- 
pensable. Also they must tarry for a due time in the second circle, 
and not grudge the delay needful to —- them completely of 
their error. It is only by going steadily through the whole pre- 
scribed course that True Learning and Knowledge can be fully 
and finally assured. 

The present editor of the Tablet shows much curious research 
in estimating its rank and status as an allegory, and its re- 
lation to those kindred importations from the East, the Parable, 
the Myth, and the Apologue. The Ohoice of Hercules in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon is one of the last-named, but fails 


to fulfil the conditions of an allegory, although it contains the | 


germ of one; because in an allegory the metaphor must be sus- 
tained, and each aauees incident must find its counterpart in 
the moral. In the Tablet of Cebes the steep hill of Virtue, 
the Potion of Error, the Throne of Happiness, each have their 
moral counterparts; whilst in the Choice of Hercules nothing is 
figurative save the “two roads” and the personification of Virtue 
and Vice. Some, indeed, of Plato’s myths—eg. the Cavern in 
the Republic, and the Chariot of the Soul in the Phedrus—come 
nearer to pure allegory. But between the parable and the allegory 
there is this marked difference, that in the allegory the thing 
signified appears alwaysin connexion with its symbol, which is 
never the case in the parable. The allegory, says Mr. Jerram, 
is “an extended metaphor,’ the parable “an extended simile.” 
The parable eschews personification; whereas in the allegory the 

mbol and the reality are set so closely parallel that there is a 
risk of such confusions as our editur detects in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
where the characters of Christian in the allegory and of the 
real Christian become intermingled in its moral; a defect in 
art from which, like Bishop Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Agathos” and the 
“Spring Morning ” in modern allegory, Cebes's is singularly 
free. ‘To our thinking, indeed, it is an almost perfect allegory up 
to the thirty-sixth chapter, where the Socratic discourse and 
questioning about “good and evil” begins, and the charm of the 
composition, as a whole, ends. To glance at one other point in 
Mr. Jerram’s Introduction, we think he makes out his case that 
the author of the Zablet was not necessarily a Pythagorean or a 
disciple of Parmenides, seeing that he may have got his doctrine 
of purgation, or xd@apois, immediately from Socrates, who pro- 
pounds it in the Phedo and in Xenophon’s Symposium; and 
that in all but the doctrine of “sense impressions” and their 
uncertainty, where he follows Parmenides closely, the teaching 
of the book is Platonic, rather than Parmenidean. In effect, the 
doctrine of Cebes in his allegory, like that of his master Socrates, 
comes to this—that virtue is a kind of art, the art of living 
in this world; and it comes out as a corollary that the ideal 
philosopher is to improve man in his mundane sphere by conver- 
sation and example. 

But it is time to speak of the style and language, as well as of 
the moral sentiments, of this curious allegory. As regards the 
last, it might suflice to cite a couple of maxims, which breathe 
almost the spirit of inspired wisdom. Such is the sentiment in 
c. Xx. édv ovvire, says the old man to the stranger, cai 
dv axovere, i.e., “If ye understand, then acquire the 
habit of practising what ye hear”; or, in other words, “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” So, ton, the 
writer forcibly reminds us of the truest moralists, inspired and 
uninspired, when he classes the votaries of their own lusts and ap- 
petites with the brute beasts, e.g. rd yap edwxeicba Booxnudrev 
Tpdmov Kai Grokavew péepora adyaba eivas (Cc. XXViii. ad 
jin.). In faet, through the whole dialogue we see a singular 

to the New Testament phraseology, eg. in such ex- 
pressions as of ow{opévor, “ those who are in the way of salvation,” 


and the constantly recurring precepts “about entering into life,” 
though it be but the present life that is spoken of. There is 9 
curious interest also in comparing the language of much of the 
allegory with that of special classes of profane writers—those, for 
example, on medicine and on botany and natural history. In fact, 
one might almost think that the author had been a physi- 
cian with an all-round knowledge of kindred sciences. Thus, 
where the old man explains how Deceit, personified as 
a mincing and affected female, beguiles all comers, his 
words are rods eis tov Biov morife thy 
éivauev, “she gives them that are entering into life to drink of her 
drug,” or “drugged cup”; for, as the editor points out, divaus 
is technically used by the Greek medical’ writers, notably by Hip- 

crates, for “a drug,” from which there is an easy transition to 
its spell, or healing virtue. In a kindred sense Pliny uses “ potes- 
tates” and “potentia,” and the German use of “ kraft,” “power,” isa 
very happy parallel. In the eighth chapter, the use of éxmomoe:, “ it 
will amply suffice,” “ satis erit,” though not at first sight technical, 
will be found to be one which was adopted by Theophrastus and 
Hippocrates, a naturalist and a physician, but for whose authority 
we should have been inclined to question its introduction into 
good Greek; and in other places, as where the author describes 
the superiority of him who has attained to True Happiness 
to any disquieting influences of Pain, Grief, Incontinence, 
Avarice, or other disturbing causes, he likens the man who has 
thus won “his path upward and prevailed” to the “serpent- 
charmers”; for ville. Jerram, rightly we believe, interprets of éyi6- 
dnxro, explaining it of those “ who allow themselves to be bitten, 
because they have an antidote about them, as Indian serpent- 
charmers are said to have.” The word, we may observe, is 
used by Dioscorides ; and for this reason, among others, we may 
put aside the proposed emendation of Drosihn, the latest German 
editor, dpuoyeveis (“said to have been a tribe near the Hellespont 
who could cure serpent-bites ”) as needless and far-fetched. 

We cannot notice in detail the editor's Critical Appendix, but 
we may mention one valuable piece of criticism which we find in 
the Notes. Some emendators have desired to read xarompayia for 
xaxodaovia Where it occurs at the close of the tenth chapter, 
because it comes in awkwardly, and might seem tautological after 
KaxoSamoviay personified in the same sentence. The words run 
as follows :—eira évraiéa eis tov Erepov oikov pimrerat, eis 
Kaxodamoviay, cat &de tov Avirdv Biov ev maon 
caxodaovia. Mr. Jerram, however, pleads a cogent argument for 
retaining xaxodaipovia in its repetition, when he cites from Alcestis, 
50, a passage where Death, Odvaros, is said “ to inflict death 
Odvaroy éuBareiv, and another from Milton’s Nativity Hymn, where 
Peace “ strikes a universal peace through sea and land.” His 
notes on the Corycian cave, in c. xxvi., and on the phrase vavayotow 
ev T@ Bim, in c. xxiv., are also very happy and illustrative, and 
there is much probability in his suggestion that the Aaipey or 
Aaiuzdmov who handles the parchment scroll in c. iv. is the original 
of “ old Genius,” “ the porter of the garden of Adonis, with its two 
gates, wherein all things living are born and grow,” described by 
Spenser in the Faéry Queen, III. 6, 31, &e. 

We have said enough to show how fit this edition of the Tablet 
is to place in the hands of a tiro in classical studies. It will not 
be the less welcome to the veteran scholar who happens never before 
to have fallen in with this description of an allegory engraved on a 
metal plate or a wooden panel; and that there are such persons 
we can easily believe when we meet, here and there, with those 
who are strangers to Pilgrim’s Progress, 


TWO MINOR TALES.* 


\ R. HAYDEN lays the scene of his Medizeval Romance—for 
4¥L 50 he entitles his story—in the sixteenth century. He has, 
we may assume, made a careful study of that period, and aims at 
giving a true picture of the times which he describes. We cannot 
take upon ourselves to assert in opposition to his authority that 
there were not in Germany at that date mysterious old women who 
could foretell the future, haughty barons who were warned by 
dreams, and ghosts who territied the guilty. It is just possible 
also that a hunting party, ——— of ladies and gentlemen, 
breakfasted at their leisure on the grass in a wide and extensive 
glade of a forest at Christmas time. It is true that an unfortunate 
Baroness a few days later is heard to ask, “ Why did I quit my 
own sunny Italy for the frost and snow of this dull, joyless 
Northern land?” But we may perhaps assume that this Italian 
iady had not succeeded in acquiring that endurance of which her 
German rivals could boast. But while our ignorance is too great 
to allow us to speak with any certainty on these points, we 
must exclaim when Mr. Hayden goes out of his way to account 
for the absence of tea and coffee at this medizeval and midwinter 
ienic. ‘“ Tea and coffee,” he says, “ were then almost un- 
wn in Western Europe.” Surely in a romance in which 
knights cased in steel and barons armed at all points splinter 
their lances in a tourney, where heralds in rich tabards sound 
'a loud fanfare on silver trumpets, and a count drops his 
| truncheon as a sign for the contest to begin, we are not to 
be told about tea and coffee. Why does our author stop here? 


* The Baron of Eppenfeld; or, the Poor Clare. A Medixval Romance. 
By John J. Hayden. London: Sanruel Tinsley & Co. 1878. 
Christiern the Wicked: an Historical Tale. By Henry T: 
the German. Translated by the Author. London: Samuel 
| 1878. 
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Why does he not go on to add that that excellent relish for 
breakfast, Harvey’s Sauce, was not used with the game, as it 
also was then a t unknown in Western Europe? We are 
somewhat surprised to find that in the North of Italy at 
this time there would seem to haye been established such 
excellent roads and such a complete system of posting that a 
man, when running away with a lady from a nunnery, could take 
her in a chariot and find a change of horses at a small village. 
Knights cased in steel and postillions seem but little in keeping, 
though we must admit that in this adventure the hero was not in 
fall armour. The poetry, too, with which the story is from time 
to time relieved hasa remarkably modern air about it. The Baron 
of Eppenfeld, we are told, possessed some taste for versification. 
This taste he not unfrequently indulged. Our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that a medizval baron who dreamt dreams, saw 
ghosts, overthrew knights in a tournament, murdered his wife, and 
in the most mysterious manner was at a banquet carried up to the 
ceiling and dashed to the ground a mangled, shapeless mass, wrote 
very much the same kind of poetry as is now to be found in the 
columns of a country newspaper. One morning he took a solitary 
walk and composed eleven stanzas, of which the following is a fair 
example :— 
The screaming vulture upward soars, 
The merry huntsman winds his horn, 
The torrent down the steep crag pours, 

And all proclaims the reign of morn, 
In what way the fact that the torrent pours down the crag pro- 
claims the reign of morn it is not easy to see. The midday heat might 
have swelled the streams by the melting of the snow; but the 
poet is describing the early morning. We have certainly known 
of waterfalls where the torrent was carefully shut off every 
night, so that a certain head of water might be gathered to enchant 
the visitor who should come by day. But surely this invention, 
like the use of tea and coffee, scarcely belongs to medizval times. 
With the Baron’s verses we could compare a poem which the author 
has printed at the end of his romance, The following lines are not, 
it strikes us, unworthy of the Baron himself and of the taste for 
versification that he possessed :— 

From out the harem’s latticed bound 

Is heard no guzla’s twang, 
No silv’ry voices sweetly sound, 
Rings loud no cymbal’s clang. 

The Baron unhappily did not content himself with the exercise 
of his poetical powers. Had he done so, he might have bered his 
wife and his friends; but he could not have involved them and 
himself in ruin. It was not for waut of warning that he took the 
fatal step which bronght destruction on so many. At a great ban- 
quet that he gave in the old hall of his castle, a mysterious woman 
suddenly appeared, and in some very indifferent verses told him to 
beware. “A thrill of horror passed through the assembly, On 
Phillibert her words seemed to produce an extraordinary effect. 
His face became of an ashy pallor, the colour fled from his lips, 
and with a stifled groan he sank back in his chair.” He managed, 
however, to assume a forced smile, and to assure his guests that 

poor creature was demented. “ Fill out the wine,” he 
cries. The old woman, who had turned to depart, stopped on 
hearing this, and not Larval having any verses ready for 
this unexpected turn affairs, said in prose, pointing to a 
shield that hung on the wall, ‘ When untouched by mortal 
hands, it is unfastened from its place, and falls to the ground, 
know it as a sign that my prophecy is about to be fulfilled.” 
The Baron two or three days after this starts for Italy, There 
he falls in love with a beautiful novice who has just entered 
a nunnery. He manages to scale the outside wall, and in the 
convent garden he is so far carried away by his taste for versi- 
fication that he ventures to sing some lines beneath her window. 
He is watched by “a concealed spy ”; but, inspite of the warning 
that had been given to the Mother-Abbess, he returns the next 
night and carries off the lady. They marry and a son is born ; but 
“this first scion of their house” soon died, and then the Baron 
w tired of his wife, and fell in love with a lady who charmed 
im “no less by her wit and erudition than by her external ap- 
e.” She hints that he should remove bis wife. “ ‘Can 
~you—think of kill—mur—der?’ he whispered in a low, husky 
voice with a pause between each word,” She lets him know that 
that is exactly what she does think of. He was not as yet a callous 
villain, we read, but before long he killed off his wife and his 
brother-in-law. “ A raging madness appeared to have seized upon 
the assassin, a sangui thirst possessed him, a mist 
of blood floated before him.” He was at once rewarded for 
the deed by the hand of the lady of wit. and erudition; 
but the pair live a miserable life. e ghost of his murdered 
wife appears to the Baron in the midst of thunder and 
ightning, and gives him three months for repentance. But he 
es to drinking instead, On the last day of his allotted 
time he gives another grand banquet; but it is no old woman 
this time who appears, As the castle clock tolled the hour of 
midnight, he started as though touched by some electrical force. 
He burst into a wild and horrible scream. The silver shield fell 
with aloud clang :— 


Suddenly they beheld him lifted from the ground by some invisible force. 
He shrieked and howled in the most awful manner, his struggles were 


‘a bloody foam settled upon his distorted lips, a convulsive shudder passed 
through his frame, and, with a groan, he expired. A mangled, shapeless 
mass, was all that remained of the Lord of Eppenfeld. 

But the roysterers were not to get off scot-free. A thunderbolt 
fell on the hall, and the roof fell in with a terrific crash, burying 
the guests in the ruins. The castle caught fire, and Baron, 
guests, and all were burnt up. No wonder that, when his second 
wife heard the news, “ the servant noticed that his mistress looked 
remarkably agitated.” Had she her husband’s taste for 
versification, she would no doubt have expressed her feelings in 
verse. She contented herself with retiring into a convent 
belonging to one of the most austere orders. 

It is somewhat difficult to criticize such a book as Christicrn the 
Wicked. The author calls it an Historical Tale, and certainly with 
much more reason than Mr. Hayden calls his story a Medizval 
Romance. In his preface he expresses his obligations to those con- 
scientious and faithful inquirers into history to whose writings he 
is indebted for his work. How far he accurately represents the 
times which he describes belongs rather to the critic of histories than 
of novels to determine, Certainly, if we look upon the book asa 
story, we cannot but think it nota little spoilt by the history. Were 
we to look upon it as a history, we should perhaps think 
it quite as much spoilt by the story, A reader who 
knows nothing, or next to nothing, of the historical characters 
who are introduced is annoyed to find, when he is seeking 
for the amusement of a tale, that he is fatigued with the facts of 
history, At the same time, as he has no means of knowing where 
fiction ends and fact begins, he is not encouraged by feeling that 
he is increasing his stock of knowledge. Now and then the author 
ina footnote tells us that a certain fact is historical, just as Miss 
Edgeworth spoilt many an amusing passage in her novels. by adding 
“ This is a faet.” For instance, Mr. Tagson, when writing about 
King Hans, says, “ In order to buy the goodwill of the magis- 
trates of Lubeck, and to make them interfere in favour of his Queen 
Christina, he had been obliged to pledge Trittau.” To this passage 
he adds in a footnote just one word—Historical. But there are 
readers, a3 we are quite ready to admit, who like historical tales. 
Certainly in this tale they will find described a period whieh, so 
fay as we know, has not been touched on by any English writer 
of stories. The narrative, if it is at times somewhat 
heavy, is at all events free for the most part from the 
extravagances which disfigure Mr. Hayden’s romance. There is 
nothing, if we remember rightly, more superstitious than a 
prophetie dream. 

Mr. Tagson has been courageous enough himself to translate his 
own book from the German into English. This is the third or fourth 
time within the last twelve months that works have come before 
us written in English by somewhat daring foreigners. Mr. Tagson’s 
knowledge of our language is, no doubt, very considerable. But 
there is an awkwardness in his style, an entire absence of 
grace and of ease about it, which renders his translation very 
unattractive. He does not indeed fall into gross blunders, 
but he gives at times an absurd turn to a sentence. Thus 
he writes about “ poor Hagar when Abraham pushed her 
from him with her boy.” To Hagar he had likened a woman 
whom an abbot “ had pushed with her bey helpless and without 
protection into the wide world.” This abbot, he tells us, “stormed 
in @ manner unbecoming in a pious man of his profession.” He 
might perhaps on this occasion have met with some indulgence, as 
his cheeks were thickly swollen from a bad tooth. We come 
across children “ who were busied in their pleasurable occupation 
of forming the fresh-fallen snow into all sorts of monstrous shapes,” 
and we are told of a woman who “ was dead and remained dead.” 
When an king was dying, “his old faithful physician tried 
to sustain the spark of life until the arrival of the Crown prince, 
that he could sit up and look expeetant at the door.” A writer 
who makes no worse blunders than these may fairly boast of his 
knowledge of our language. He would do well, however, if he 
were to satisfy himself with displaying it in translations where a 
graceful and easy style is not required. A work of fiction is one 
of the last tasks to which a man who is writing in a foreign lan- 
guage should venture to set his hand. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


| MULLER,” * otherwise denominated “ Devil 
Miiller” from his predilections in pictorial subjects, is one 
_ of the imperfect geniuses who are interesting rather in virtue of 
| their suggestiveness of undeveloped capacity than of any definite 
| achievements. As a painter Miller does not rank high; as an 
_ imaginative writer he a substantial claim to notice as a 
| representative of that “ Storm and Stress” school which, with all its 
| extravagances, announced the deliverance of the German intellect 
| from the fetters of French and pseudo-classical taste, and of which 
both Goethe and Schiller were leaders at one period of their lives. 
Miiller, moreover, was well qualified to ee the genuine 
element in such a revolutionary upheaval; a man powerful 
mentally and bodily, handsome, aspiring, arrogant; on the other 
hand, rough, and in many respects uncultivated, most royally 
supra grammaticam, and habitually breaking the laws, not a of 
God and man, but also of metre. His essays in literature were 


violent, but vain. He was borne upwards rapidly, and when he approached 
the ceiling he was hurled with great sree on the floor below, and the 
marble was stained with his blood. H's starting eyes rolled in their orbits, 


* Maler Miiller. Von Dr. Bernhard Seuffert, Berlin: Weidnam. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 
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mostly of the Titanic sort; a fragmentary Faust, not devoid of 
grandeur, a complete tragedy on thelegend of Genovera, full of 
power and not destitute of psychological truth, but too crude and 
repulsive to bear representation on any stage. His attempts in 
another direction were more productive of substantial success, He 
laid hold of the pastoral idyl, the department of literature in his 
time most wholly given up to sentimentality; and, by discarding 
feeble idealism and delineating his shepherds and nymphs with 
fidelity to rustic nature, produced quite a new type in German 
literature, vieing in point of truth, though by no means of ele- 

ce, with the pastoral passages in the Hellenics of Landor. 

o small resemblance may indeed be traced between the rough 
German and the cultivated Englishman; not least in the 
voluntary exile of each to Italy for the larger portion of 
their lives. Morally, however, Miiller compares unfavour- 
ably with Landor; with less insensate violence and extra- 

nee, he had also much less elevation of character. He appeared 
to little advantage in two of the principal incidents of his life—his 
desertion of a young German girl who had trusted him too unre- 
servedly, and his conversion to Catholicism avowedly from 
interested motives. His friendship with Goethe was interrupted 
by jealousy on his own part, and by the freedom of Goethe’s criti- 
cisms on his pictures. Thus gradually estranged from home 
interests, he became more and more of an Italian, and seems to 
have lost much of his faculty for original composition in his own 
language. In his latter years his reputation experienced a revival, 
and he became an object of interest to the literati of a younger 
neration, who saw in him a relic of the heroic age of the national 
terature. He died at Rome in 1825. Dr. Seuffert’s biography is 
most exhaustive and accurate, notwithstanding the almost total 
deficiency of original correspondence. His criticism is searching 
and refined, and only open to the objection of over-elaboration in 
respect of the merits of his subject. The appendix of unpublished 
poems contains some interesting pieces, but is in general of no 
great importance. 

General Chasot * was a French officer who was accidental] 
led to take service with Frederick William III., father of Frederic 
the Great, and continued in the employment of his son. A differ- 
ence with Frederick induced him to attach himself to the Republic 
of Lubeck, where, however, he still found opportunities of render- 
ing service to his old master. His biography contains several 
notices incidentally valuable for the history of the Prussian army, 
but is not itself distinguished by any very striking incidents. 

It is now some years since the literary world of Germany was 
startled by the announcement that more than one of the most 
beautiful poems of Goethe's “ Divan” were from the hand of a 
young lady, whose name had hitherto been but slightly mentioned 
in connexion with the poet. The statement met with general 
incredulity, although the fact might have been paralleled by Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s interpolation of two of the most Wordsworthian 
lines in her husband's “ Daffodils.” It has, however, taken its 

lace among ascertained truths, and much interest has consequently 
See aroused in connexion with the anticipated publication of the 
memoir and correspondence of the — person who was allowed 
to handle Goethe's lyre, and handled it not unworthily.t The 
book must be admitted to have fulfilled expectation, not only 
from the interest of the correspondence, but from the editor's 
careful account of his heroine, a person eminently worthy of 
Goethe’s interest, and calculated to awaken a tender sentiment in 
his breast, even at the mature age of sixty-six. The whole epi- 
sode is characteristic of Goethe’s weakness and of his strength—the 
facility with which he allowed himself to be involved in an 
attachment for a married woman, which might in one event have 
had the most dangerous consequences for her peace, and in another 
might have covered him with ridicule; the grace and good sense 
with which, on the other hand, he managed to extricate himself 
without leaving a wound anywhere, and the cordiality of his sub- 
sequent relations with both wife and husband to the end of his 
days. He avoided again seeing Marianne von Willemer, but must 
have derived great pleasure from her letters, which he returned 
to her shortly before his death. Marianne writes with genuine 
warmth of feeling, tempered by discretion and propriety, atiection- 
ately anxious to gratify and soothe the veteran poet by attention 
to his tastes and wishes, and more especially by an intelligent 
sympathy with his studies and pursuits. She was not unaccustomed 
to intellectual interests, having in her youth atttacted the admi- 
ration of that very dangerous acquaintance, Clement Brentano, 
whose attentions and bitter sayings, however, are reported to have 
been indirectly the cause of her iage with Willemer, a 
widower in whose family she had long been educated for the 
stage. Willemer,a merchant and senator of Frankfort, was also 
a dilettante in art and literature, and, with many eccentricities 
of character, seems to have been a thoroughly worthy and estimable 


man. 

The magnificent portrait prefixed as a frontispiece to the bio- 
graphy of Von Baer is alone sufficient to denote an extraordinary 
character. Unfortunately, though no doubt justifiably under the 
circumstances, Dr. Stieda’s} memoir of the great biologist, brought 


* General Graf Chasot. Zur Geschichte Friedrichs des Grossen und 
seiner Zeit. Von Kurd von Schlézer. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Marianne von Willemer (Suleika). 
Herausgegeben mit Lebensnachrichten und Erliuterungen von 1. 
Creizenach. Stuttgart: Colta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Karl Ernst von Baer, Eine biographische Skizze. Von Dr. L. Stieda. 
Braunschweig: Vieweg. London: Williams & Norgate. 


out by a scientific publisher for a strictly scientific circle, keeps 
personal details in the background, suppresses private corre~ 
spondence, and is in the main confined to an account of Voy 
r’s publications asa naturalist, and of theofficial posts and com- 
missions tag te by him. It is consequently very dry, and the 
reader gathers but indistinctly some conception of the force 
of character which underlay Von Baer’s scientific activity, and, 
almost equally with his genius, gave him that peculiarly absolute 
ition in the world of biological research which he maintained 
or the last twenty years of his life. This universal deference was 
the more remarkable as, in the opinion at least of younger natu- 
ralists, he failed to move with the times, and could never be got to 
profess allegiance to the Darwinian theory. Dr. Stieda has given 
a perfect representation of the man of science; the man himself 
still awaits a biographer. ‘The memoir is followed by a valuable 
and ably executed digest of Baer'’s writings under four heads—the 
anthropological, geographical, physiological, and miscellaneous, 

Although Dr. Wernich’s observations in geography and medi- 
cine * were made during a circumnavigation of the earth, the 
bulk of them nevertheless relate solely to Japan, and belong 
rather to the latter than the former division of his subject. 
They are full of curious particulars, not intended or adapted 
for general readers, concerning the physiological peculiarities 
of the natives, the diseases to which they and foreign 
residents in the country are chiefly liable, the kinds of food 
most in use, native hospitals and medical — and many 
kindred topics. It would appear that the Japanese are neither 
so healthy nor so robust a people as is usually supposed. A 
comparative table of the physical characteristics of the Ainos, 
Mongols, and Malays is an important assistance towards deter- 
mining the degree in which these races have respectively contri- 
buted to constitute the mixed people of Japan. China and Cochin 
China are also noticed, though much less circumstantially ; and, 
on the whole, Dr. Wernich’s volume is entitled to rank as a valu- 
able contribution to anthropology. 

The name of the late Father Secchi t+ is a sufficient guarantee 
for the value of his compendium of the astronomy of the fixed 
stars ; which, moreover, though composed in an eminently cautious 
and sober spirit, takes cognizance of some of the most interesting 
problems of astronomy, which might have been omitted without 
exciting unfavourable comment. The chapter on the distribution 
of the stars in space is especially interesting. There is also a 
copious catalogue, after Schjellerup and Chambers, but with 
numerous additions, of coloured stars, with the description of their 
spectra, as well as lists of variable, double, and multiple stars. 

Herr A. Krohn’s letter to Professor Zeller on the “ Platonic 
question” } is chiefly directed to establish the priority of Plato's 
Republic in composition to all the Dialogues, and the exactness 
with which the teaching of Socrates is reproduced in the first 
four books. 

The idea of Herr Moritz Busch’s “ Good Old Times ” § is excel- 
lent, and only open to criticism in so far as the writer’s plan neces- 
sarily prevents him from giving more than one side of his subject. 
Herr Busch apparently considers that the dangerous social dissatis- 
faction now existing in Germany may be to some extent moderated 
by a fair consideration of the enormous advances, material, poli- 
tical, and moral, which have been effected since the period 
commonly known as “the good old times.” He reminds the dis- 
contented how those good old times were times of the most capricious 
despotism, the most absolute contempt for all human rights in com- 
parison with the interests of a privileged class; of the most galling 
restrictions upon human liberty in deference to musty precedents 
and antiquated customs of trade ; of the venality of all offices and 
universal corruption among office-holders; of war, famine, and 
pestilence with a frequency and to a degree now almost unheard of 
in civilized countries; of wide-spreading conflagrations unalle- 
viated by insurance arrangements; of sanitary science unthought 
of, and popular education in its infancy. This heavy indictment is 
borne out by a succession of chapters descriptive of some of the 
phases of ancient —— which contrast most characteristically 
with modern ideas. he contrast is the more effective as 
the writer avoids anything like wholesale depreciation of the 
state of society hedepicts, and shows himself everywhere alive tothe 
fact that its peculiarities were for the most part medizval survivals, 
well enough adapted to the age that gave them birth, and only ob- 
noxious from their continuance into another period where they were 
wholly out of place. Distinct sections of the work are devoted to 
the old customs in connexion with hunting—customs pretty and 
picturesque in their quaint formality, apart from the oppression they 
often involved; to the regulations of apprentices and trade-guilds, 
suitable for the times when they originated, but gradually become 
anachronisms; to the “ dishonourable callings,” a counterpart of 
Indian caste regulations, and including, not only such obviously 
distasteful professions as the scavenger’s and the executioner’s, but 
several, such as the shepherd’s and the fencing-master’s, which 
ultimately obtained recognition ; to the ecclesiastical, medical, and 
military eames to princes and courtiers, the least satisfactory 
class in the community ; finally, to the Jew, even more degraded by 


* Geog? Studien nach den Erlebnissen einer Reise um 
die Erde. Von Dr. A. Wernich. Berlin: Hirschwald. London: Nutt. 

¢ Die Sterne : Grundziige der Astronomie der Fixsterne. Von P. Angelo 
Secchi. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 

$ Die Platonische Frage. Sendschreiben an Dr. E. Zeller, Von A. 
Krohn. Halle: Mihlmann, London: Nutt. 

§ Die gute alte Zeit. Von Moritz Busch. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Grunow. 
London: Williams & Norgate- 
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his own superstition and sordidness than by the religious hatred 
and social prejudice which had mainly given them birth. Mingled 
with these really valuable essays are others equally entertaining, 
but less intimately related to the main subject, such as a mono- 
graph on that my samy | disreputable apostle of enlightenment, 

Bahrdt with the Iron Forehead,” and an account of the curious 
epidemical outbreak of illuminism and secret societies in general 
over Germany towards the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The book is, on the whole, a decided success, and is all the more 
adapted to effect its purpose fromthe writer's impartiality and his 
ungrud of those picturesque features in the old 
times which, in the eyes of the poet and artist, atone for many 
of their inconveniences. 

Silesia ster become a German district only about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the local dialect existed from the first 
in a condition of comparative cultivation, and does not exhibit 
those phases of development which render other German dialects 
philologically interesting. Its uliarities have nevertheless 
forded material for a copious dissertation by the late Heinrich 
Riickert*, now republished from the periodical where it originally 
appeared, and accompanied with an appendix of written monu- 
ments of the dialect, by the editorial care of Herr Paul Pietsch. 

The fourth volume of Karl Hillebrand’s collected studies and 
criticisms ¢ begins with an apology for the modern practice of the 
republication of fugitive essays, which the German critics, it 
would appear, have conspired to run down. It must be fully 
allowed that there is at first sight no apparent reason why what 
pleased and profited in a periodical may not equally please and 
profit in a book; the fact remains nevertheless that collections of 
this description are liable to prove somewhat insipid, and the 
cause probably is that they rarely bear a sufficient impress of in- 
dividuality, either as respects the subjects or the author himself. 
The unity of feeling in Lord Macaulay’s or Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
essays gives them the air, if not of a complete work, at least 
of materials from which such a work might have been elaborated. 
Herr Hillebrand, like most merely able and clever writers, adapts 
himself to his theme rather than controls it, and his volume 
scarcely emerges from the mass of desultory literature. Most of 
his essays are moreover too brief and slight in execution to allow 
of an adequate treatment of the subject. The most comprehensive 
is a review of M. Thiers’s versatile career, written with praise- 
worthy impartiality ; the ablest an acute criticism of M. Renan’s 
anticipations of a philosophic millennium ; the most interesting to 
English readers an essay on Milton, from which we learn that the 
poet, perverted from the proper bent of his genius by Puritanism, 
made a lamentable mistake in selecting as his subject Paradise 


Lost. 

The last novel of Sacher Masoch ft, though powerful and 
abounding with interest, is hardly so much a work of fiction as a 
biography, and may rank as a contribution to the history as well 
as to the delineation of the manners of the author's native region 
of Austrian Poland. The “new Job,” a character drawn from 
the lite, is a simple peasant who earns this designation by his 

tient submission to a course of undeserved misfortune, even 
Toties the analogy is completed by his restoration to prosperity. 
The history affords a forcible and most instructive picture of the 
heartless oppression practised by the nobility upon their serfs, of 
the ferocious vindictiveness thus engendered, and of the barbarous 
retaliation which ultimately ensued. It is nevertheless shown how 
outbreaks apparently national may be instigated and controlled by 
political wire-pullers at a safe distance—a lesson particularly 
valuable in its application to the disturbances which have agitated 
European Turkey, and which will continue to agitate it as long as 
the interests of ambitious States and parties are promoted thereby. 
After frightful atrocities and cruel calamities, the story takes a 
happy turn; the “new Job” devotes his well-gotten wealth to 


_ the promotion of education among his countrymen; and his | 


creator, or rather biographer, for once earns the credit of having 
written, not only a clever and attractive, but a healthy and 
thoroughly unexceptionable novel. 

Peter Pinsel § is one of A. von Winterfeld’s characteristi- 
cally humorous novels, not remarkable for strictly literary merit, 
but fully answering its end of ae the reader amused. 
“Seeming and Being” ||, by L. Habicht, is also humorous, 
especially in its picture of female coquetry, but is more intermixed 
with romantic elements, and altogether more of an ordinary cir- 
culating-library novel. 

Besides the conclusion of Gustav zu Putlitz’s novel “ Iron,” the 
Rundschauv¥ has a highly interesting review of Goethe's corre- 
spondence with Marianne von Willemer, and the German version 
of another of Professor Max Miiller’s Westminster Abbey lectures, 
A paper on the reform of the higher school education in Germany 
shows that defects are apparent to the critical eye in the public 


* Entwurf einer systematischen Darstellung der schlesischen Mundart im 
Mittelalter Von H. Riickert. Hera eben von P. Pietsch. Pader- 
born: Schéningh. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Zeiten, Volker und Menschen. Von Karl Hillebrand. Bd. 4. Profile. 
Berlin: Oppenheim. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Der neue Hiob, Von Sacher Masoch. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
Kolckmann. 

§ Peter Pinsel. Scherz-Roman. Von A. von Winterfeld. 4 Bde 
Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

| Schein und Sein. Roman. Von L. Habicht. 4 Bde. Jena: Coste- 
noble. London: Kolckmann. 

Deutsche Rundschau, von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. 4. Hft.12. Berlin: Paetel. J.ondon: Tritbner & Co. 


instruction even of a country popularly supposed to have attained 
perfection in this department. It is complained that education is 
not yet sufficiently diffused, and that enough is not done for the 
majority of scholars endowed with merely average capacity, and 
not destined to a professional career. It is suggested that the 
Universities, without lowering their nt standard for the eru- 
dite, should be made accessible to those whose aim is rather 
general culture than finished scholarship. The want indicated is 
evidently the same as that which has led to the recent establish- 
ment of colleges at Bristol, Nottingham, and other centres of Eng- 
lish industrial activity. 

In Nos. VI. and VII. of the Russian Review* the extremely 
valuable series of statistical papers on Russian railways is brought 
to a conclusion, and is succeeded by a general review of the con- 
dition of Russian mining industry for the last ten years. Many of 
the statistical details are highly significant ; as, for example, the 
notice that in 1876, during the incubation of the late war, the 
value of the money of all denominations coined at the national 
mints rose from twenty-eight to sixty-five millions of roubles. The 
periodical also contains a review of Schuyler’s “ Turkestan,” a 
notice of another expedition by Colonel Prshewalsky, and other 
contributions to the geography of Central Asia. 


* Russische Revue. Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
gegeben von C. Réttger. Jahrg. 7. Hfte. 6 and 7. St. Petersburg: 
Schmitzdortf. London : Triibner & Co. 
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celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to that each Bottle, prepared b 
E, LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Ll/zaleth Laventy.” af 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
stablished by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR = FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert Bare! m Esq., M.P. 

fark Currie Close Nevile Lubboc 
Edward James Daniell Esq. George Esq. 
Wiliiam Davic . Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
fredk. Jc Edimann, 5 rd Josceline Wm. Perey. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Sir John Rose, Bart 


Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Montagu Cleugh Wilkinson, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq 
Nocatee usual Fifteen Days allowed oe payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaelmas will expire on October 1 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without in 
BONUS.—Persons assuring their Lives on the Pi esticipatio Sytem, m. before the close of the 
present year will be entitled to share in the Bonus to be Sclared early in 1881. 
Pp ANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
urance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the or mee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium, 
liberal settiement of claims. falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed 
before October 14, or the same will beeome voi 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
— for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


Pp # xX FIRE Fs 
AND CHARING CROSS, —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal ae Settle 
Insurances effected in all parts ‘ofthe World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSUR:! ANCE COMP. ANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
LONDON-—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
A lated Funds (D EE, £2,215,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


{ NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL LONDON, S.W. 

Total Funds invested 

Policies in Foree, with Additions 


£2,2 
Pp Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
Tr annum. 
or Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap OrricE— NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomisy.. a Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance ao not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For dere periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon, 


extra charge ; and Approved Bi ills r sent for col 
Sales and Pu effected 


Interest drawn, amd. Army: , Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


KAU DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Ecypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the élite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed the title of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced into Europe, the com- 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of PIESSE & LUBIN, 
who are curious in ancient ean be gratified at 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 

adtenel?’ and for Shaving. Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artificial colour- 

and w perfumed it is its purest form, and hence the most 

meee in Bg its great durability makes it also t seenemniens. For ladies, children, 

or any one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely used where no 

other is It has stood the test of eight ois received six prize medals, 

and the valued recommendation of many eminent tioners. Sold by all Chemists, 
and by PEARS, 91 i Great Russell § Street, London, 


TPE WHISKY. 
‘The ( Cream of Old Irish Whi mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by Medical Profession. Dr. Hasan says: 
“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excelient quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WA 


TERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


mare RUTUIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
— RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
RUTHIN WATERS.— tal Corks 
prings. branded “R. Ellis & Son, 


LLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales, London 
Street, Cavendish Square. Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 


GAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, have devoted 


much 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, “highly pie for all persons 


with a tendency to 


(CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES, as it improves 


the appetite, increases the weight, and is in fact a real 


MEDICINAL FOOD, taken on the authority of the most 


Eminent Practitioners, and absolutely indispensable in disorders of this nature. 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists everywhere. 


JNDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. See Name on label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. So!d in 
Bottles as Ww INE, at 3s., 5s., and 98.; L/ OZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. ; and ‘POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists ,and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


in D 0 G 8. 
“ Stonehenge,” in his celebrated work on “ The Dog,” says : “ Worms a rtile 
source of disease in the doz, destroying every year more puppies than distemper itself w while 


the “ Field” says, concerning di to be successful, must be prefaced 
by the expulsion of worms. NALDIRE’ S POWDERS remove these pests within one hour, 
at the same time giving tone to ‘the stomac h, — roducing first-rate condition in dogs. Ore 

dose is — and dogs readily take it. ‘ALDIRE'S POWDERS are sold by all Che- 


BARCLAY & SONS, 9% Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—e— 


‘THE. SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 

10, 74, s. 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, and 1,135 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 

Strand, W.C. 

OR SALE.—LORDS’ JOURNALS, from 1509 to 1819, and 


COMMONS’ JOURNALS, from 1547 to 1745, with Index. All in good preservation.— 
Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 18 Abingdon Strect, We stminster. 


THE CRISIS IN BOSNIA. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with 3 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


LLYRIAN LETTERS; Correspondence 


from the Illyrian Provinces of Siecle. Herzegovina, Montenegro, 

Albania, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, during the year 1877. “By 

Artuur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. 
“ A most interesting volume.” J 


Black Mountain, and of some of the 
of t Ali’s campaign in 
“Most graphic letters from an eye- | Montenegro, are highly interesting. But 
witness.”— Graphic. the most important part of his book is 
“* Sparkling, varied, instructive. The | that which relates to Bosnia; and the 
Author's strongest claim to public atten- | numerous questions which make up the 
tion is to be found in his intimate | Bosnian question, which itself consti- 
knowledge of the wild semi-civilised in- | tutes only a small portion of the vast 
habitants of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Mon- | and apparently insoluble Eastern Ques- 
tenegro, and the adjacent countries.” tion, are discussed in this little volume 
Globe. with a knowledge of the points at issue 
Mr. Evans’ sketches of the high!anders | such as could scarcely be found else- 
of Albania, of the inhabitauts of the | where.”— Atheneum, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 
G UILTY, or NOT GUILTY? a Tale. By agenenpeal 


W. G. HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers. 

* Another admirable novel in one volume....... The moral analyst, the criminal pathologist, 
as well as that more numerous class of persons be J o simply like @ good story, will find * Guilty, 
or Not worth their attention.” —E£ram 
eae. or Not Guilty ?’ strikes us as the ever ‘and successful experiment of a very clever 

orid, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS.” 
Just published, 3 vols. 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 


Full of wit the love of a feminine, yet high-spirited ina pouching 
‘ull of 


and weil. There is plenty of of fun ana humour, whieh never yw ali wen into vu vulgarity. 
advise all to order * 
men fall with her. igher praise we cannot give.’ —A thenceum. 
“* Moll awn’ us in tl 
mistaken 


the happiest talent imaginable borteaying 
“ The book is singularly pen of coarseness, would not ery a 
“aculty ot beng deal to be to say of any modern novel which at 
using.’ —Examiner. 
ous, gracefully written ; the personages cle 
“ The tale is altoge eniove 3 are clever! 
drawn and skilfully contrasted.’ —Scotsn 
“Cay one of the best stories of the se season in which good novels have not been scarce. 
romance."’—Court .Jourual. 
easant novel, told with Lap eos and ease, and comfort in these days 
when ther production of unreadable fiction has become a pertect Shh 30 —Court Circular. 
A pleasant, wholesome love story. —Roukseller. 


London : Sm1TH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


(THE NEW COINAGE. By Henry Granam. 


ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 12s. 


RAs MALA; o  Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat, 


in Western India. By the late ALEXANDER KINLOCK ForsBeEs. With an Introdue- 
tion by Major J. W. WarTsos, B.S.C., and a Memoir of the Author, by A. K. NAIBNE, 


B.C.S. 
London: RICHARDSON & Co., 13 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ROSSI. — ROMA SOTTERRANEA ORISTIANA. 
- est, To; be had of the Author’s sole appointed Agent in this 
a J. STEWART, 11 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 
MR. CAIRD’'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE LANDED INTEREST and the SUPPLY of FOOD. 
By Jamas Carep, C.B., F.R.S., Author of “ English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851.” 
CASSELL, & GALPIN and New York. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE "CALENDAR for the SESSION 


Manchester: J. E. CORNISH, Bockesiler to the College, 33 Piccadilly. 
JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH — 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. 
REVEL: ATIONS of QUACKS and 'QUAOKERY, 
By “ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the “ Medical C 
“* Detector’ has hes Gone work werk. publi rchase thes 
and see how the disgusting tribe of are pilloried and their doings related.” 
Public Opinion, 


London: BAILLI&RE & Co., King William Street, Strand, 


* Revelations,” 
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W1LLs’ “ HONEY CUT.”—In consequence of the disturbed 
state of the retail Tobacco trade, through the recent advance in the duty, W. D. & 3 
H. O. WILLS have introduced “ Honey tut,” a Shag Tobaceo, in Ounce Packets at Four- 
pence, and Half-ounce Packets at Twopence. which thev rec » best possible v 
K 
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TRUBNER & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—309, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


"he Social and Intellectual Life. 


OXFORD: 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, eloth, 7s. 64. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


a Series of Im Notes, and Essays. By DCT Mos. 
LL.D. of the Jniversity of Hon. Member 
Bodea Professor of Sanskrit in the University 2 ~~ 


crown 8vo. pp. viii.—288, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of DRINK: a Review, Social, 


teatitn, and Political. By JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
We 


ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 


AN ESSAY on the SYSTE MATIC TRAINING 


of the BODY. By CHARLES Lge ScHAIBLE, M.D., Ph.D., F.C.P., &c. A Memorial 
Essay, published Jn the occasion of the First Centenary Festival of Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn. ith an Etching by Hubert Herkomer. 


ly, crown 8vo. pp. 122, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


POLITICAL "PRESENTMENTS. By 


ORSTER. 

- 1. CHECKS UPON PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSION. 
2. PILASES OF DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
3. THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. 


By Puysicus. (This forms the Ninth Volume of “The English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library.) 


THE FLOOD IN THE GODAVERY DISTRICT. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 123. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 


ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY Sarat. in the Presidency of Madras. By HENRY 
Morpis, formerly of the Madras Civil Service. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MESSRS. BESANT & RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
THE MONKS of THELEMA: a Tale of the Day. By the 


io of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “ By Celia’s Arbour,” 


CHATTO & WINDUS. AND AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER, 1878. 

KIN BEYOND SEA. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTONR, M.P. 
TORPEDO WARFARE. By D. D. Porter, Admiral U.S. Navy. 
IS THE REFORMER ANY LONGER NEEDED? By Gronce W. JULIAN. 
THE READJUSTMENT OF VOCATIONS. By WILLIAM T. Harnais, LL.D. 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. By Joun Jay. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. By T. 8. a. 
WHAT IS INSPIRATION? By Rev. F 

BURN, D.D.; Rev. CHAUNCEY GILES “Rev. ry 

JAMES GIBBONS, D. D., Archbishop of of Baltimore 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Agents for the United Kingdom: Tritnyer & Co. 


MONSTER BUILDING.—See THE BUILDER of this 
‘eek for View and Account of Palace Hotel, San Francisco; Interior and Exterior 
Views ow New (R.C.) Church for Natal—The Future of Westminster, with Plan —The Archi- 
tecture at the Paris wy Legend of the Rhine—Battle of Proportion—Sculpture 
in the House—Frankfort—The Boulogne Lighthouses, &e. 4d.; by post, 4 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


D.D. Rev. _E. A. Wasu- 
WMAN, DD. Most Rev. 
; and JOHN Fiske. 


Just published, 18mo. cloth, 23. (postage 2d.) 


LEQONS po pour des ENFANTS de lige de Deux Ans jusqu'a 
HYMNES en PROSE pour les Enfants. Traduites de l’ Anglais de Mme. 
BARBAULD. Nouvelle édition, le tout revu par CLOTILDE Nornis. 


London : Crospy Lockwoop & Co.. 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
NEW OF WEALE'S CLASSICAL SERIES, 


jow ready, 12mo. cloth. 33. 
With English Notes, 


IRGIL'S ENEID. Books I, to Xil. 
Critical and Explanatory. Younc. New Edition, revised and improves 
with copious Additional Notes, by T. H. Lixpsay a ee D.C.L. Also, sold 
Two Parts, viz. : Books I. to VL., Is. 6d. $ Books Vil. to XIL., 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


CICERO'’S ORATIONS against Catiline, against Verres, and in 


Defence of Archias. With Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory ac ‘tical. 

forwarded to T eathers on receipt of heif the selling price. Complete 
Lick of SERIES, now comprising nearly 300 Works in Education, 
post free on 
London: Crosty Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


(THEOLOGICAL, TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 


olumes for 1878. 3 volumes for 21s. 
Just published. 


1. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY of the FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES._ Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Rev. ALLAN MENZIES. Volume I. Edited by the 


2. HAUSRATH'S HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES. Translated by the Rev. C.T. PoysTix@. Vol. I. shortly. 


3. EWALD’'S COMMENTARY on the PROPHETS of the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the Rev. J. Freperick Situ. Vol. IIL. shortly, 
New Subscribers may have the previous Volumes at Subscribers’ price, viz. 
instead of 10s, 6d. per volume. 


KEIM’S LIFE of JESUS of NAZARA. Vol. IV. is 


in the 
press, and will form the first Volume for 1879. 


List of the Contents of the first five years may be haa ieation. 15 vols. 8vo. 
published at £7 17s. 6d., to Subseribers for £5 6s. on application. 15 vols. 


WILLIAMS & NoncGartr, 14 rating Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
pD*. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease, “By G. WarTs, M.D.. M.R.CS,, 


Landon C. & Co., Red Lion Court, Ficet Street. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, September 21, 1878, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


LADY’S HOLM. By AnyreL. Waker, Author 
of “‘ Against Her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The ACADEMY (August 31) says: “ As a piece of genuine, careful, and successful wor! 
* Lady's Hoim’ = bear a very favourable comparison with most of ‘the new novels was 


BEASON.....0+6 The —_—_ ae ary Langford and her uncle Stephen at Lady's Holm, is very 
sweet and b daintily and highly refined mind. ...* Lady's 
Holm’ is certain to oo popular with a large circle of readers who are weary and. disgusted 


with much in modern fiction.’ 


The SPECTATOR (September 7) says: ‘* Miss Walker's novel will be found well worth 
poi by all who can enjoy picturesque description and good incisive delineation of char- 


SOHN 14) says: “Itisa since we have read a prettier tothe 
than * Lady's Holm.’ It hasa ‘charm of its own ich pervades it from the first 

last, and makes it lt a matter of regret when that last page is re 

recommend the book, which will be found thoroughly readable. 


The SCOTSMAN says: “ A novel of more than average merit.”” 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Wess Appteton, 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The ACADEMY (A 
interest. Iti = Ln of all 
dramatie pow 

The COURT ‘CIRCULAR says: * An indubitabiy vigorous and interesting novel........It 
certainly deserves a warm reception. ‘Frozen Hearts’ is a very clever book. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “ There is so much power and hoped in the narrative as to give it 
an impress of realism. The story is a wholesome one too........ The local ak is fairly 
correct, and the novel is, on the whole, one that most A. can read with heart; 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Larmpon 


HILL. 3 vols, 3ls. 6d. 


31) says : “ We confess to having read *Frozen Hearts’ with 
inds of excitement, and in some places reveals evidence of strong 


EYES SO BLUE. By Aeyezs Law. 83 vols. 


price 31s, 6d. 


WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the Author 


of “ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do,” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GEORGE HERN: Novel. By Henry 
GLEMHAM. 3 vols, 31s. 6d, [This day. 

BY-WAYS. By Mary W, Paxton. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. [This day, 


THE GARDEN at MONKHOLME. By Anniz 


ARMITT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day. 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in Free- 
hand. By BzgNarD BARKER. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


The STANDARD says: “ The story is invariably interesting. The language 
simple, pure, and scholarly, and, when the occasion ¢alls fer it, lofty and ev 
The writer is often lly brilliant of fancy. “Almost every page contains 
an epigram or a ~ nd oe worth remembering........ There are little touches of nature, 
too, worthy of Thackera 

The SPECTATOR s pen al “ Lively and entertaining. It-is smartly and sometimes 
written. The father of Eliot the Younger is a figure drawn not without considerable kit ad 
talks in a way which we do not the less enjoy because it rem:nds us very strong gly of Miss 
is the higher | re of the ber learns from a book, he 
might learn by contrasting the rational and enno pling love of the hero for Margare’ 
with his foolish passion for Miss Brooke and Phebe Langham.” 

The ATIHEN.EUM says: ** Mr. Barker's story has several merits. The relations between 
Phebe oy and the young Oxonian are eminently natural........ The Skimpole-like 
Draycott and the cynical Ogilvie, Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are substantial entities.” 

The SCOTSMAN —s “A clever, readable. and enjoyable novel....... In both its phases 
the story is a good ot personages are drawn with vigour, and with a light, Sraccfuk 
w which itis positively retreshing encounter. 


wre of average “novelists A which 
The ‘GRAPHIC says : “ This book i impresses us as the work of a shrew 
well-read man, witha good deal of genuine humour.” ’ a, thoughtful, ‘ang 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: “ Mr. Barker tells his story with vivaci 
that it may be read with comparative ease." = such immense vivacity 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love Sto 


By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crown 8vo. 7s, $d. 


The ATHEN M says: “ A charming little romance 
simply, and is so fi 
beginning to end. wee 


It is treated so delice 
ree from. vulgarity and bo!d common-place, that it interests the pave +f ng 


ee SPECTATOR says: “A very pretty story........ --Agnes is a very finely-drawn: 
aracte: 
The SU NDAY TIMES says: “ Is charmingly told, and proves very pleasant reading.” 


JOHN BULL says: P.. very 

there is not a dull paze 
PUBLIC OPINION says: “ ‘In the Spring of My Life’ can be safely 

our readers, who, if they accept our recominendation, will be amply repaid Bip pre og 
eparkling narrative.” 
The PRESTON HERALD says: “ A very pretty love story, and we know of no work of 

fiction that is so thoroughly pure and worthy of commendation. It 

worth reading. The translation is excellent.” . is a clever novel, well 
wn BRISTOL MERCURY says: “ One of the most pleasing tales which the present sea- 


produced........ We ought to add that the work has been so admirabi trans: 
it ‘would be impossible for even an acute critic to detect its fore’; gu origin.” ated ae a 


THE GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By Jane 
H. Sperticue. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The SCOTSMAN says: “ The story is emphatically original and —* ene ad 
JOUN BULL (September 7) says : “ A really interesting and attractive 
The SPECTATOR (September 14) says: “ We do not remember to tgs sen Miss 


tiene, 's name betore...... We can recommend * The Gregors’ as a well-written and iemneling 


tty story........ The book is thoroughly i sti 
from besinning to ond.” 


“ce GRAPHIC (September 14) says : “ The story is told with 
and its rough and homely dramatis persone are decidedly ones 
isa very creditable performance.” 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRANE. 
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NOW READY—NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAY 
OF MY LIFE AT ETON.” 


ABOUT SOME FELLOWS. By an Eron Boy. 
16mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
By the same Author, 
A DAY of MY LIFE. Sixth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 
AULD LANG SYNE. By the Author of 
“ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 
NEW IRISH NOVEL. 


A LIFE’S HAZARD. By Henry Esmonp. 
3 vols. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 


BLakE. 3 vols. 


ent pleasing story; the language is good and the characters artistically 
drawn.”’— Cour 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story,” “‘ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A most carefully written and complicated tale."’—A theneum. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE Kine, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* The Bubble Re is to its predecessors. The plot is ingenious, and 
the interest sus! to the 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oripuant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This story is told with Mrs, Oliphant’s characteristic ease and spirit.’’—Saturday Review. 


By Mrs. Day, 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By 
FRANCES MARTIN, Author of “ The Life of Angélique ama don f 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The attention of Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and 
Book Societies is respectfully requested to the List, revised for the New 
Season, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List will be found to contain a very large and varied Selection of 
Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the 
popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added 
as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation a New Edition of 
MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS is 
how ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, postage free, on applica- 
tion. This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of the best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older 
Works, several of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable, at 
the lowest current prices. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lien, 
New Oxford Street. 
2 KING STREET, 


CITY OFFICE: CHEAPSIDE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 
THE LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 
By CHARLES RaTHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 
“ Mr. Low's narrative is of engrossing interest.""—Observer. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER, 


2. Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Cetin 


8vo. 21s. 


OsTITz (Mdme. 


R). Translated by Mrs. GEORGE SrurGE. 2 vols, 


Ummediately. 


VOL, I. of 


THE HISTORY of the 


HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Raikes, 3rd West York Light 
pp Militia, &c., Author of “ Historical Records of the First Regiment 


Militia.” Demy 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


LETTERS from MUSKOKA. By an Emicrayt 


Lapy. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer 


and Frances CoLiixs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LOVE’S CROSSES. 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


STRANGE WATERS. 


By the Author of “Olive 


By R. E. 


Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A novel which betrays true 


e reader w 
by the author need read closing which for 
able to recall in modern English fiction. 


surpasses any we are 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 


wishes to realize the dramatic power 
emotional life and passion 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


OBSERVER. 
is a novel with a plot, and a very cleverly-managed plot too. bh ee tong is prio 
its me 


This 
able throughout. the book wherever men’s natures have to be s 
animation, of b of 


7, ate not to be over 


THE NEW AND FE B EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Uniform with “ = 


Marcus CLARKE. 
‘avourite Novels.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY THB QUEEN, 


Post free on application. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Catalogues sent on application of upwards of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
of all kinds, comprising the 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Se GREEK AND LATIN 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

PUBLIC- OF CLAS- 
SICAL AU 

OTHER ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

ATLASES. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

CLASSICAL TABLES. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKs. 


WORKS ON ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
MATHE- 
ATICS. 


ON DIVINITY, HISTORY, AND TO! 
GRAPHY. ’ 


ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLIS 
CLASS-BOOKS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIO: 
ARIES. 


GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 
GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
BELL'S READING-BOOKS, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Piates, 21s, 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


The success attending the “ Principia Latina” and the “ Initia Greca,” which 

teachers have found the easiest books for learning Latin and Greek, has 

led to the application of the same method to the French and German Languages. 

There is an obvious advantage in a beginner learning a new language on the plan 

with which he is already familiar. These books bine the tage of the older 
and more modern methods of instruction. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 


Copious Exercises. By Dr. WM. SMITH and T. D, HALL, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary Schools. 


wan Be Exercises and Questions. Based upon the above Work. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
‘émo. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical and Political. By JouN RICHARDSON, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First French Course, con- 
taining Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book; containing 


Fables, Stories, and ‘auiaic Natural History, and Scenes from the History of France. 
With A. ecm Questions, Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. 
price 


THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR: a Practical and 


Historical Grammar of the Fi h Language. By C. HERON-WALL. With Intro- 
duction by M. Lirtrs&. Post 73. 6d. 


A SMALLER GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


For the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN FRINOITA, Part I. A First German Course; 
taining a G Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book; containing 


Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of Ger- 
many. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dictionary. lamo. (early ready. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With a Sketch of the 


Historical Development of of the Language and its Principal Dialects. By Dr. LEoNHARD 
ScHMITZ. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRECA, Part I. A First Greek Course; containing 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAECA, Part II. A A. Reading 2 Book ; containing short 
Mythology, and 


Tales, Fables, Grecian History. With Lexieon. 12me. 
ce 


INITIA GRAECA, Part III. Prose Composition ; containing 


the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor 
Curtivs. Edited by WM. D.C.L. Post Sve. 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the 
above Work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GREEK ACCIDENCE,. Extracted from the above Work. 


l2mo. 22. 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, the CRITO, and 


Part of the PELEDO; with Note in from STALLUAUM, Scu 


LATIN COURSE. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First Latin Course. A 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
In this Edition the Cases of the no Foun Ades Adjectives, yoy are arranged bot 


in the ordinary Grammars an: s 
sponding Exerelecs. together with the 
Bei 


APPENDIX to PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers, By Wa. SMiru, D.C.L. 12mo. 2s. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IT. A Reading Book. An Intro- 
Geography, 


duction to Ancient Mythology, Roman Anti quities d Hi 
Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. A Poetry Book. 1. Easy 
2. Eclogw Ovidianw, 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First 


Latin Verse . 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. Rules 
of with Examples, of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 


from Ancient History, for Translation inte Latin Prose. 12mo. 3s. 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, a according to 


Subjects 8, a vim st Latin-English Dictionary to Phadrus, Cornelius 


DENT 
THE = LATER GR! AMMAR. By Ww. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS.—GERMANITA, AGRICOLA, and FIRST BOOK 


of the ANNALS. With English ‘Notes. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BO BOOK, including a ‘Systematic 


Treatment of the New Fuapsesiation Praxis of 
D Hae MA lomo 


*,* Detuiled Catalogue sent gratis by post on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


/THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE: 


MURRAY'S STUDENTS MANUALS: 


A Series of Historical Class-books for Advanced Scholurs, 


Forming a complete chai:: of History from the Earliest Ages to Modern 
Times. 


“The ‘Student’s Manuals,’ edited for the most part by Dr. William Smith, 
possess several distinctive features which render them singularly valuable a3 
educational works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy i in them, there ig 
thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study them, 
and we are glad of an opportu iity of directing the attention of teachers to these 
admirable school-books.”—Museum. 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. From the Creation of the World to the Return of the Jews 
from Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament 
By Pup Smirg, B.A. Post 8vo. with 40 Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the connexion of the Old and 
New Testaments. By Purp Smirs, B.A. Post S8vo. with 30 Maps and 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL HISTORY : a History of the Christian Church from the Times of 
the Apostles to the full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Papal Power. By Pure Smiru, B.A. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Silencing 
of Convocation in the Eighteenth Century. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln and Rector of Waddington. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


of the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Phenicia,. By Puitiw Smiru, B.A. Post 8vo. with 70 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By WM. Suir, D.C.L. Post 8vo. with 
100 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


*.* QUESTIONS on the “STUDENT’S GREECE.” 12mo, 2s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chap- 
ters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL, Post 8vo. 
with 80 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome 


of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwanp 
Gippon. Incorporating the Researches of recent Historians. Post 8vo. with 
200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W.L. Bevan, M.A. Post 8vo. with 150 Wood- 
cuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. 
BEVAN, M.A. Post 8vo. with 120 Woodeuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of EUROPE 


during the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George Il. By Henry Hattam, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of 


England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. By Davip 
Hume. Incorporating the Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, 
and continued to 1868, Post 8vo. with 70 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


*,* QUESTIONS on the “STUDENT'S HUME,” 12mo. 2s, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852, 
With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. By Rev. 
W. H. Jervis, M.A. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE, By Greorce P. MarsH, Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. _ Selected from the Best Writers. By Tuos. B. 
Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. By Sir CHarves LYELL, F.R.S. Post Svo. with 600 Woodcuts, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. By WittiAM FLEMING, 
D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


an 
Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. Matcotm Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


OF MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Easy Companion- Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By 

B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 

Part I. <Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s. 6d. IL. Syntax, 3s. 6d. 
The Key to Parts I. and II. price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part Ill. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound got being a 
SuPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. . KENNEDY, D.D. 
12mo., Is. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally ri Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 
written use. By B.H. KENNEDY, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, New Edition, 
price 7s. 6d. 


PALZESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 


Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
KeEnnepy, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 
*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adupted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, ex- 


tracted from the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S Child's Latin Primer; containing all 
that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 


LATIN LANGUAGE, nad the Use of Colleges and Schools. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The WORKS of VIRGIL, Latin Text, with 


English C vy B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. 
of Greek in the 8vo. Maps, ids. 6d. 


NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. EDWARD ST. JOHN Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New 
Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BraDLry, M.A. 12mo. 3s.6d,—KEY, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and agen and forming an Easy Pnetetion to the Writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo., 5s.—KEY, 5s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, GREEK and 


LATIN, with English Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. 


FABLES from ESOP and MYTHS 
from PALZZPHATUS. 1s. 

HOMER, Book I. of the Iliad. 1s. 

LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. 
Price Is. 6d. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book II. 
Price 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book III. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 64. 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS. 1s. 6a. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


With a Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by the Rev. Dr. WHrTe. Square 32mo. 5s. 


CESAR, Gallic War, Books I. and 
IL. 1s. each, 

CESAR, Gallic War, Books III. 
andIV. 9d. each. 

CAESAR, Gallic War, Books V. and 
VI. 1s. each. 


CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Lelius. 1s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Books I. and II. of 
Roman History. 1s. 

EUTROPIUS, Books III. and IV. 
of Roman History. 1s. 

HORACE, Om, Books I. and II. 
Price 1s. each 


HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE, Odes, Book 1V. 1s. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausa- 
nias, Aristides. 9d. 

wei Selections from Epistles and 


ovID, Select a from Meta- 
morphoses. 
PHZDRUS, Fables. 94. 


PHEDRUS, Books I. and II. of | 


Fables. 1s. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catalinarium. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s. 


VIRGIL, Aneid, Books I. to VI. 
Price 1s. each. 


LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. 
Latin Text with English ay ay ng 4 and Grammatical Notes, nd a Vocabulary 


vf Proper Names, Edited 


London : 


Rey. Dr. WHITE. 12mo. 


price 2s, 6d. each Book. 


THE STUDENT’S ALGEBRA. Com- 
oe in One Volume, By the Right Rev. J. W. CotEnso, D.D. 
rd Bishop of Natal. Edited by = Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. price 6s, and Key, price 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general Sehool purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
_APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo. 6s.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the use of National and Adult Schools; containing sieenine 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 64. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on DrecrmaL COINAGE. 
Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination-Papers. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY 
price 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary SCHOOLS. 18mo. price 1s. cloth, or, with 
ANSWERS, price Is. 6d. cloth. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. By PHILIp MaGNvs, B.Sc., 
B.A., Life Governor of Univ. Coll., London. New Edition, with 124 Wood- 
cuts. Small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates and 
820 Woodcuts. Post Svo. lis. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS: a Course of Physics 
divested of Mathematical Formulae expressed in the language of daily life. 
Translated by E, ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. Third Edition, with 2 Plates and 
429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL 


and PHYSICAL, adapted for the Use of Artisans, and Students in Public and 
Science Schools : 
ABNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHY, 38s. 6d. 
ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 
GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 
GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 64. 
GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 
GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 
JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 
MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 
SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 64. 
THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 
TILDEN’S SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s. 6d. 
WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. New Edition, revised throughout up to the present 
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